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THE YOUNGER WOMAN POETS 
LLEWELLYN JONES 


In a recent book dealing with native American poetic rhythms 
Mary Austin remarked that poetry was not a woman’s game. 
It may be true that we have no major poets among women at the 
present day, but have we among men? Fortunately, poetry does 
not have to be major in order to be both enjoyable and important: 
enjoyable for many reasons and important because sincere and 
therefore illuminating. And of the actual poetry written in America 
today the younger women can point to as many technical triumphs 
as the younger men—for Frost and Robinson we may list as majors 

and to an even more interesting revelation of personality. 

Of course, the word ‘‘young”’ is used in a very relative sense. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay is a younger woman than Amy Lowell, 
but her first volume was published in 1917, while the first volume 
really characteristic of Amy Lowell was issued only two years earlier 

although a volume of work in which Louis Untermeyer says “‘it 
is difficult to discover even the proverbial promise” was issued in 
1912. But for the purposes of this article we will put Miss Lowell 
on the side of the elder poets, especially as her work is in a category 
of its own, and group as the younger woman poets of importance 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Genevieve Taggard—who this year won 
second prize in the Nation’s Annual Poetry Contest for her poem, 
“A Parable of Paradise’’—Louise Bogan, and Elinor Wylie. Obvi- 
ously, we could consider others with perhaps as much justification 
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as these, but within our limited space we cannot be too discursive, 
and the poets we have chosen will give a certain unity to our con- 
‘objective” of their 


‘ 


sideration because, unlike some of the more 
sisters, they unite in presenting a picture of the spiritual situation 
in America today of the young, sensitive, self-conscious woman— 
of such a woman in a civilization which has theoretically made room 
for her as a person but practically has not quite caught up to her 
which does not understand her, and is often aghast at her actions, 
and often, too, callous to her sufferings. 

Miss Millay’s poetry began with the publication, while she was 
under twenty, of that remarkable poem, ‘‘ Renascence”’ (1912), a 
concrete and earthy expression of what in paler forms has been 
dubbed ‘‘cosmic consciousness,” although by now the very use of 
that phrase at all calls for apology. Since then she has staked out 
on the field of poetry wider claims than many of her more casual 
readers have been aware of. While her reputation rested largely 
on love poetry and on what might be called the poetry of mischief 
and light, such things as 


My candle burns at both ends, 


or 
I had a little Sorrow 


Born of a little Sin, 


her actual work included poetic drama as well as the lyric, a fairly 
large body of narrative or semi-narrative poetry, and a number of 
sonnets that are as high in value as any written in our day. Even 
in her first volume her mastery of the sonnet is evident, as we may 
see from “ Bluebeard’’—and this is one of the poems which shows 
that even then Miss Millay could write of love, not only in its lighter 
phases, but in its tragic situations: 
This door you might not open, and you did; 
So enter now, and see for what slight thing 
You are betrayed. .... Here is no treasure hid, 
No cauldron, no clear crystal mirroring 
The sought-for truth, no heads of women slain 
For greed like yours, no writhings of distress, 
But only what you see... . . Look yet again— 
An empty room, cobwebbed and comfortless. 
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Yet this alone out of my life I kept 
Unto myself, lest any know me quite: 
And you did so profane me when you crept 
Unto the threshold of this room tonight 
That I must never more behold your face. 
This now is yours. I seek another place. 

And here, from her latest book, The Ballad of the Harp Weaver, 
is another sonnet directly expressive of the thing we shall find again 
and again in the poetry of the younger women of the present day— 
scorn of the sort of half-love which is too often offered them by men 
who are unworthy of their mettle: 

Oh, oh, you will be sorry for that word! 

Give back my book and take my kiss instead. 
Was it my enemy or my friend I heard, 

“What a big book for such a little head!” 
Come, I will show you now my newest hat, 

And you may watch me purse my mouth and prink! 
Oh, I shall love you still, and all of that. 

I never again shall tell you what I think. 
I shall be sweet and crafty, soft and sly; 

You will not catch me reading any more: 
I shall be called a wife to pattern by; 

And some day when you knock and push the door, 
Some sane day, not too bright and not too stormy, 
I shall be gone, and you may whistle for me. 


And the scale of values in which this poet measures not only 
men but life may be judged from the magnificent sonnet in this same 
volume, 


Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 


The work of Genevieve Taggard, not only because we have less 
of it, but because it does not cover so wide a terrain as does Miss 
Millay’s, gives us an impression of even greater intensity. Miss 
Taggard spent her early years in Hawaii, and while she has never 
exploited the islands for their mere picturesqueness, tropical imagery 
has entered largely into her work, and this aspect of it, counter- 
pointed, as it were, on a native bent of mind which is disciplined 
rather than tropical, clean-cut, almost stoic in its insistence upon 
an inner clarity, gives us a poetry at once luxuriant and disciplined, 
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passionate and reserved, winged and yet grounded. Miss Taggard’s 
first volume, For Eager Lovers (Thomas Seltzer)—her second, a 
very small one, Hawaiian Hill Top, has just been published in San 
Francisco—carries us through the stages of a woman’s life from first 
and disillusioned love to fulfilled love and maternity, and contains 
also her extraordinary picture of a cooling world, entitled ‘Ice 
Age.” Again we find youth faced with disillusionment: 

We alone of all creatures—the stones more than we— 

Have no end, no motion, no destiny, 


and again we have, as one of the reasons for this disillusionment, 
the inadequacy of what is so often offered to women in the name of 
love: 
VERY YOUNG LOVE 
Wishes are birds. You have been circled round 
With them, invisible, I sent you in distress, 
Flown from my heart that long had held them bound, | 
Surpassing winds in their sharp eagerness. 


You have not seen their dim shades on the ground, 
Nor heard them: never felt their pinions press 
Beating the air, but never making sound, 
And hanging over you in breathlessness. 


So, with you here, the trembling little words 
Lie down like frightened children in the dark, 
Lie down and weep; and wishes winged like birds 
Fly crowding back; with this the only mark 
That I have almost told you breathless things: 
You hear the weary folding-down of wings. 


And the section of the book in which that poem occurs ends with 
a sort of declaration of independence from the face-values of life: 


There was a time when Mother Nature made 
My soul’s sun and my soul’s shade. ... . 


But, oh, my mother tortured me, 
Blowing with wind, and sighing with sea. 


Until I said: “I will grow my own tree 
99 


Where no natural wind will bother me! 
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And I grew me a willow of my own heart’s strength, 
With my will for its width, and my wish for its length: 


And I made me a bird of my own heart’s fire, 
To sing my own sun, and my own desire. .... 


But such an attitude, of course, ought only to be provisional, 
and after a number of poems which express frustrations or tragedy, 
we come to a fourth section in which joy and fulfilment are finally 
captured. Here is the first poem, a poem at once purely decorative 
in method and yet richly expressive: 

TALKING WATER 
If you will poise your forefoot in my pool, 
I will not lose a ripple, Beautiful. 
Crackle the fern-stems, arch aloft and stare, 
See! there’s no fright for you anywhere. 
A leaf shall not lift, nor a shade shake 
You and your shy love away from my lake. 
I know the noon is ablaze for you, 
This gaunt forest, a maze for you: 
Kneel near this drop of water on stone, 
No one comes plunging. You are alone. 
Today I am opal, tinged with blue, 
My color deepens with the glassy heat, 
And I listen for hoofs. Am I timid, too? 
Noon is my enemy. Thrust in your feet! 
Trample this silver, trample this sand, 
I will not startle, Little One; stand 
Slim as the larch, there, I’ll not take 
Even your shade to the naked ache 
Of my lessening waters. If you lean, 
Another faun, like you, but green 
Will flick his ears and curve his throat, 
His shadow hoof will lift between 
These pebble-splotches. Will you float, 
Mingle and drowse and touch me, Beautiful ? 
If you come down some blown noon to my pool, 
I will be quiet, I will be cool. 


Possibly the difference between the minor and the major poet 
lies in the range of experience each asks us to share with him, the 
minor singer making poetry, which indeed may be perfect poetry, 
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out of what comes to him, the major singer having a winged imagi- 
nation that goes out to meet the world. If that be so, Miss 
Taggard is already entering her majority, for her “Ice Age” is a 
magnificent piece of imaginative—I was about to say re-creation, 
but it is a re-creation of something which has not yet happened 
but will: the response of man to the cooling of the earth. The 
poem is too long for quotation, but here is one example of its vivid 
picturing: 
Smoke from fire 
And ice’s smoke 
Lunge together, 
Fight and choke, 
Plunge and throttle and fight, and all 
Blue smoke vanishes. Ashes fall. 


The poetry of Louise Bogan is probably already known to many 
people through her appearances in the New Republic and in a num- 
ber of the magazines of poetry. Her first volume, Body of This 
Death (Robert M. McBride) is a small one but one of concentrated 
poetry. As the title implies, it is the poetry of struggle against, 
shall we say, circumstance ?—not circumstance in the gross sense 
of the word, but against all that stifles, diverts, and disarms life in 
its original intention; against the pettiness that haunts the foot- 
steps of love, especially against the limitations, imposed and self- 
imposed, on women; and, at the same time, a cry for something 
positive, for something compelling: 


Notes on the tuned frame of strings 
Plucked or silenced under the hand 
Whimper lightly to the ear, 
Delicate or involute, 
Like the mockery in a shell. 
Lest the brain forget the thunder 
The roused heart once made it hear— 
Rising as that clamor fell— 
Let there sound from music’s root 
One note rage can understand, 
A fine noise of riven things. 
Build there some thick chord of wonder: 
Then, for every passion’s sake, 
Beat upon it till it break, 
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the poet sings in “Sub Contra.” And ‘““Women’’—women in general 
-she indicts for their failure to live flamingly and courageously: 
Women have no wilderness in them, 
They are provident instead, 
Content in the tight hot cell of their hearts 
To eat dusty bread. .... 


They hear in every whisper that speaks to them 
A shout and a cry 

As like as not, when they take life over their door-sills 
They should let it go by. 


It will be seen that for this mood of protest and of assertion of 
an austere and uncompromising scale of values Miss Bogan has an 
appropriately austere style, both of diction and of rhythm. Rhyth- 
mically she has learned something from Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
and from the later Yeats, but, like Yeats especially, she has not 
sacrificed beauty to this austerity—her rhythms have a very individ- 
ual and moving quality. And she is not afraid to deck her beauty 
in imagery, natural or classical, as the following lines bear witness: 


STANZA 

No longer burn the hands that seized 
Small wreaths from branches scarcely green. 
Wearily sleeps the hardy, lean 
Hunger that would not be appeased. 

The eyes that opened to white day 
Watch cloud that men may look upon: 
Leda forgets the wings of the swan; 

Danaé has swept the gold away, 


in which the last two lines are an extraordinarily effective clinching 
of the matter—so effective, indeed, that the poem ought not to have 
been adduced as an example of beauty decked in imagery, because 
it is really an example of incarnation rather than of ornament. 
Better examples of sheer decorative resourcefulness could be taken 
from “‘A Letter,” in which the author describes a visit, as a convales- 
cent, to the country, late in autumn, when 
The thickets not yet stark but quivering 

With tiny colors, like some brush strokes in 
The manner of the pointillists; small yellows 
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Dart shaped, little reds in different pattern, 
Clicks and notches of color on threaded bushes, 
A cracked and fluent heaven, and a brown earth. 


And here is the description of the countryside: 


This is a countryside of roofless houses,— 

Taverns to rain,—doorsteps of millstones, lintels 

Leaning and delicate, foundations sprung to lilacs. 

Orchards where boughs like roots strike into the sky. 

Here I could well devise the journey to nothing, 

At night getting down from the wagon by the black barns, 
The zenith a point of darkness, breaking to bits, 

Showering motionless stars over the houses. 

Scenes relentless—the black and white grooves of a woodcut. 

There is extraordinary resourcefulness in description there, and 
it is matched by Miss Bogan’s sheer power when she writes poetry 
without any resources. What, for instance, could be more free from 
any poetic apparatus than this “Song” 

Love me because I am lost; 

Love me that I am undone. 

That is brave,—no man has wished it, 
Not one. 


Be strong, to look on my heart 
As others look on my face. 
Love me,—I tell you that it is a ravaged 
Terrible place. 
The reader may find that some of Miss Bogan’s poems are recon- 
dite. This is because she has written some of her poems of inner 
experience in a natural symbolism instead of directly in a sort of 


dream imagery. ‘‘A Tale,” the first poem in the book, though this 


particular poem is in the third person, is written in this manner. 
It must be read rather for the emotional drama which the imagery 
symbolizes than for any explicit story with a physical locale. 
“Medusa” is, on the other hand, not in the least recondite or 
obscure; it is simply the record in very beautiful imagery of a sort 
of nightmare state in which we seem ‘“‘held up”’ in time and space. 
And where one or two other poems may seem obscure, the reader 
must make allowances for what, after all, is a natural reticence in a 
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poet who is giving us subjective poetry distilled from what is evi- 
dently intense experience, and who must not be expected to tell us 


always the outer occasion as well as the inner response. 

Elinor Wylie has published two books so far, Nets to Catch the 
Wind (Harcourt, Brace) and Black Armor (Doran). Her poetry is 
more often decorative than that which we have been considering, 
but it does sound the note common to so many of these younger 
woman poets of the woman’s voice lifted and echoing in a rather 
alien world: 

What has it done, this world 
With hard finger tips, 

But sweetly chiseled and curled 
Your inscrutable lips. 

And Mrs. Wylie has an account of her own to settle with the 
world: the account of inherited Puritanism. After a description in 
beautiful sonnets of an idyllic life in the wilds: 

When the world turns completely upside down 
You say we’ll emigrate to the Eastern Shore 
Aboard a river-boat from Baltimore: 

We'll live among wild peach trees, miles from town. 
You'll wear a coonskin cap, and I a gown 
Homespun, dyed butternut’s dark gold color 


(That last quoted line, however, has an unfortunate tendency to 
twist on the tongue). After the description of this life and its joy 
and irresponsibility the poet suddenly turns round upon it all: 


Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 
There’s something in this richness that I hate 


And other poems in Nets to Catch the Wind—notably “The Eagle 
and the Mole” and “‘Sanctuary”’—show that it is not only richness 
that Mrs. Wylie hates but enforced gregariousness and safety, 
with its inevitable corollaries of immobility and suffocation. In 
her later book, made up of beautifully decorative poetry, but merit- 
ing, all the same, its title and subtitles taken from the armorer, there 
is much memorable verse, nor is the book simply the reflection of 
one mood nor altogether subjective. But space only permits one 
final quotation, and that may well be of the following poem which 
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again illustrates the same feminine attitude which we have found so 
constantly in this poetry: 
Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope: 


I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone: 
I am, being woman, hard beset: 
I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 
In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by in single file: 
But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY’ 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 


The teacher of English can never do all that there is to be done. 
In the time he has, he can never cover all the ground in his field. 
So vast is the scope of English that a dozen instructors might 
teach adjoining classes and, with nominally the same undertaking, 
actually overlap each other hardly at all. Recently, in a study not 
yet published, I collected the astounding number of 1,581 distinct 
objectives which are set up as goals by present-day English teachers. 
Nor are these objectives stated in terms of minutiae; they might 
easily be extended to an even more impressive total. 

With the field of English so illimitable, it is not surprising that 
many schools fix arbitrary bounds for their own teaching. The 
pressure toward this is especially strong in large schools, which 
have many parallel classes in English, among which pupils must 
occasionally be moved about. In small schools, exact definition 
makes much less difference. If there is only one teacher of English, 

* Paper read before the English Section of the Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, March 30, 1923. 
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he may emphasize almost anything or combination of things within 
the general field without producing serious complications. But 


small schools everywhere, with the spread of public education, 


are rapidly becoming large schools. It is necessary for those of 
us who try to think ahead to do our thinking and planning in terms 
of the school which will have more than one teacher of English, 


and which in consequence will prescribe pretty definitely the instruc- 


tion to be undertaken in each course. 
As public education becomes chiefly a matter of rather large, 
instead of small, schools, two portentous tendencies are becoming 


evident to close observers. One isa general lowering of standards. 
The other is a leaning toward the concrete, tangible, easily observ- 
able, and easily measurable phases of instruction, to the gradual 
exclusion of the more intangible, subtle, and indirect develop- 
mental undertakings. 

As public schools become larger, the median achievement in 


any class tends to become lower. This fact is true because the 


increase in the number of pupils comes chiefly from families with 


comparatively low-grade cultural standards; the children of upper- 


class families have always received educations. The average 


child in any group of pupils can probably accomplish less now than 


could the average child formerly. The same fact can also be 


stated in another way. Between the most able and the least able 


pupils in almost any public-school group, the difference in ability 


is greater than it has ever been before. And if the difference in 


class accomplishment is not so great as the difference in innate 


ability to accomplish, the span is always shortened from the top, 


not from the bottom. The most able pupils are simply not driven 


to their utmost capacity. 
The fact just stated is a matter of the utmost concern. If 


teachers, handicapped by an influx of great numbers of compara- 


tively inferior pupils who pull down the class average, actually 


under-develop their best pupils, who are the potential leaders of 


the nation, our scheme of public education is weak in an extremely 


critical place. 


The other portentous present tendency in instruction is toward 


teaching the tangible and omitting the intangible. 


In part— 
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perhaps in large part—this is a back-lash from the present-day 
measurement movement. It is now a fad to try to measure on a 
scale the results of instruction. As a whole, and in the hands of 
careful schoolmen, the idea is good, not bad; it has great possi- 
bilities. But an undesirable consequence of it which is quite to 
be expected, and which seems to some extent to be here, is that 
teachers should attempt to teach only the things which are readily 
measurable. The tendency has its origin, however, in other 
sources also; the measurement movement is only partly responsible 
for it. Concrete, tangible, highly specific, thoroughly intellectual- 
ized curriculum materials are easily stated in courses of study, 
easily inspected by supervisors, easily tested by examinations, 
and easily handled by all sorts of teachers dealing with all sorts 
of heterogeneous classes. Consequently the large school, trying 
to standardize its teaching, is likely to describe its educational 
undertakings in terms that are very much simpler and more concrete 
than are the real elements in an adequate developmental education 
of any child or group of children. And too many teachers, not 
able to rise above the course of study which dominates them, teach 
school as if they belonged to a labor union, merely living up to the 
rules mechanically and failing to achieve the subtle development 
of emotions, morals, and attitudes which are, in the long run, even 
more important than the intellectual mastery of essential facts. 
The brainiest criminal is the most dangerous one; the irreligious, 
unethical, though learned, adult is the least desirable citizen; and 
somehow the school that graduated them in their youth, that let 
them become such, was grievously out of proportion. 

The theme of this paper is that in English there are more impor- 
tant things than spelling, punctuation, the mechanical ability to 
read well, the power to speak correctly and convincingly, and 
knowledge of the facts of English literature or even of the contents 
of the greatest English and American writings. These things 
are truly important. A school may well state its curriculum in 
terms of them; they are definite, easily understood by everyone, 
easily tested by wide-flung examinations, and easily supervised 
during the instruction. But a mastery of them is only a part, 
and certainly not the most difficult part, of all that a teacher of 
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English should give to a boy or a girl who is growing toward adult- 
hood, 

We have been going through, in recent years, what I am inclined 
to call a wave of low-level teaching of English, a kind of teaching 
that aimed (so to speak) about at the shoestrings of a gifted pupil, 
instead of at his heart and head. We have been so careful to make 
our schools safe for democracy that we have failed to help upward 
pupils of superior personality and intelligence. 

English has a very great opportunity which no other school 
subject has: it deals largely with emotions. Anything which has 
emotional appeal strikes very deeply into the fabric of a human 
being, young or old. English can do, for development, what no 
other curriculum subject can—stir the emotional depths and plant 
there the deepest roots of cultural appreciations, of right attitudes, 
of ethics, and of religion. I am not speaking in terms of mysticism. 
These are very real, very definite, parts of an adequate human 
life. We who teach English must impart, no doubt, a multitude 
of specific knowledges; but we must realize that our work is then 
hardly half done. We must deal with the highest reaches of which 
pupils are capable as well as the lower regions, in which humdrum 
life usually dwells. 

The teaching of poetry is, I think, English instruction on its 
highest level. There is a vast amount which must be done lower 
down; I would not neglect it, neither would I let it keep me forever 
from the heights. The purpose of the teaching of poetry is to 
develop appreciations. Appreciations are emotional reactions 
adequately guided and controlled by the intelligence. They are 
feelings curbed and directed by knowledge and by sane thinking. 
It is they which give values to human experience. It is they, 
rather than the animal phases of existence, which make life worth 
living. 

I would teach poetry to every pupil. The recent injunctions 
to confine ourselves to prose, I regard as a phase of the low-level 
conception of teaching which has of late been prevalent. But I 
would teach poetry rightly, not wrongly; and there is a world of 
difference between the two extremes. Very briefly I want to state 
some of the principles which seem to me most important. 
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In the first place, poetry should be taught mainly for the purpose 
of developing children, not mainly for the sake of the poetry itself 
or even of imparting specific, undying knowledges about these 
particular poems. The problem is a human problem, not a literary 
one. The true teacher helps children grow; subject-matter is a 
means to an end, not the end itself. 

Secondly, not all pupils will get, or should get, the same things 
from a particular poem. Each child will get whatever he has the 
apperceptive mass to assimilate. Whatever he has already within 
him, from other experiences, will condition what he is able to get 
from this new experience. From any poem, some boys and girls 
will get a great deal, and others very little. The teacher should 
not try to level pupils, to make them all equal; it cannot be done. 

Thirdly, emotional gains are worth more than merely intellectual. 
One’s aim should be to secure from every pupil reactions of feeling 
intelligent personal, intimate, unguarded, unashamed responses 
coming from his deepest depths. Usually they will be almost 
imperceptible, often quite so; the teacher who must always See 
results had better let the teaching of poetry alone. Such responses 
will, of course, be conditioned and limited by each pupil’s attitude 
toward the teacher and toward his fellows. Emotions are very 
sacred. Few youngsters of high-school age or older wear their 
innermost selves upon their sleeves. A sarcastic teacher, or one 
who has once abused a pupil’s personal confidence, is probably 
forever barred from obtaining from this kind of teaching valuable, 
or even genuine, results. Absolute, implicit confidence in the 
teacher is the sine gua non—and not only in the teacher’s personal 
integrity, but also in his tactfulness and his good sense; the pupil 
must be certain beyond question that he will not be caught 
unawares, trapped, and made ridiculous; if he doubt this even a 
little he will be ever on his guard and much less susceptible to the 
quiet appeal of the poem. 

Fourthly, with high-school youngsters, the emotions themselves 
should hardly ever be talked about. And some—love, for instance 
are absolutely defeated in their appeal if the teacher discusses them 
directly. The way to stir the emotions is to present the poetic 
masterpiece just as it is and let it do its own work. If the teacher 
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must talk, he should speak of the intellectual phases, not the 
emotional. 

I must pause to discuss the silly teacher. Unfortunately, a 
good many unfit persons teach school. Some of them could not 
make a living at anything else; they have gravitated into teaching, 
and are among us to our shame and discomfiture. Such persons 
cannot teach poetry. And unfortunately, they are not seldom 
the very ones who want most to try. Old maids—masculine or 
feminine—with cracked brains or fractured hearts, anarchists, 
pessimists, skeptics, atheists, misplaced patent-medicine venders 
(with one panacea for every ill), and, I think I must include, 
professionally trained elocutionists—really, I bar them all out. 
There are thousands of normal, wholesome teachers; to them only 
I speak. It is very difficult to discuss the technique of the finer 
phases of teaching when one stops to think of some of the human 
misfits who may perchance try to put one’s ideas into effect. 

Fifthly, the literary, technical aspects of poetry are, for ele- 
mentary and high-school children, extremely subordinate in value. 
Time spent upon metrics is largely time wasted. It is small help 
toward the appreciation of poetry to know the names of the metrical 
feet. The rhythm is essential; it can be got by tapping it with a 
pencil on the desk. 

Sixthly, there are four things to talk about concerning a poem. 
They should be discussed fully; yet never, never to a length, or 
in a manner, which will weary any pupil and turn him away from 
the poem itself. These things are: the background of the poem— 
what the author is trying to express in it, and why; secondly, 
exactly what the poem says—its ideas, line by line or sentence by 
sentence; thirdly, its truth, its vision of real life; and fourthly, 
its especially apt or especially beautiful words and phrases. I state 
the last two with some trepidation; they must not be overdone, 
a little discussion goes a long way, too much is overwhelmingly 
superfluous. 

The next thing which I would say will be a great blow to many 
teachers. It is this. Discussion is an opportunity for pupils, 
not lecture time for a teacher. And if the class atmosphere be 
right, the pupils themselves will indeed discuss. If they do not, 
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perhaps the teacher should leave the room, and come back after 
a time to be informed by the pupil chairman what they have decided. 
The teacher should most scrupulously encourage honesty and 
frankness of criticism He should not club pupils, in any way, 
into thinking as he would prefer. Anyone is privileged to dislike 
even a masterpiece, if he has really read it through with an honest 
spirit, not a hostile intent, endeavoring to see why many competent 
persons have thought it very fine. Of course, one who has not 
read a writing quite through is not competent to discuss it. If 
pupils do react unfavorably, the teacher need not be worried. He 
should accept the criticism tactfully. At some future time, the 
pupils will no doubt grow into an appreciation which they have 
not yet attained. 

In many literature classes there is a great deal of insincere 
criticism. In principle it is all very bad indeed. Some teachers seem 
wholly oblivious of the fact that their pupils say to them, not what 
they really think, but what they guess will most please the teacher. 
It is one of the accepted usages of pupil technique—a way to boost 
one’s grades tremendously. And another evil, hardly less mischiev- 
ous, is the parrot-like echoing of ready-made criticisms obtained 
from some other person or from a textbook. Surely good teachers 
will rise above this kind of thing. 

The eighth suggestion which I would make is that no teacher 
should permit a poem to be spoiled by poor reading during its 
introduction to the class. One should never let a pupil stumble 
through a poem until after the class has fairly mastered it; the 
slaughter will then probably do no harm. I would handle a poor 
reader with decisive vigor if, through some slip, I had let one begin 
to read what he could not carry through without damage. To 
be permitted to read a writing aloud to the class as its first presenta- 
tion should be a great privilege, to be given only to the best pupils 
or to others after they have carefully practiced beforehand. Best 
of all presentations is one or two complete oral readings by the 
teacher himself. If the teacher cannot read truly well, he had 
better learn how. The time is well spent if the teacher reads a 
poem through while the pupils sit with books closed, then through 
again while they look at the text. After that, the best pupils may 
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be called on. I am thinking especially of short poems—not longer, 
say, than “L’Allegro” or “‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” But even in the 
case of very long poems, such as The Lady of the Lake, I believe that 
the inspiring interpretative preliminary reading is well worth while, 
although it takes several days. First impressions are the strongest; 
they last a long, long time; if they are unfavorable, they are very 
hard indeed to overcome. 

Ninthly, a poem—whatever its length—should by all means 
be taught as a whole, not in isolated parts. At the very first, the 
pupils should be taken entirely through it, reading rapidly without 
being held up by details. Afterward they should go through it 
again and again, with separate undertakings each time—plot 
summaries, character studies, indications of the author’s purpose, 
reflections of his own experiences, evidences of his skill, new words, 
especially apt phrasing, memorable passages, and perhaps even 
other topics to investigate. 

Tenthly, it is a good idea, if one is teaching a collection of short 
poems, to lay them before the class all together, not separately and 
consecutively, the usual way. Each pupil may then choose the 
one which he prefers to read first. After study and practice at 
home, he stands before the class and makes his presentation. It 
may, or may not, have been preceded by having the entire group 
of poems read aloud by the teacher. When the pupil has presented 
the poem of his choice, he must be able to answer questions about 
what it says; that is, he must have studied it for meaning as well 
assound. Or in the case of a long poem, after the first presentation, 
each pupil may choose passages—not consecutive, but from any 
portion—which he elects to read aloud. 

The advantage of this way of teaching is that it provides for 
individual differences. By letting each youngster start where 
he will, one indirectly insures making intimate connections with 
whatever he already has and is. The teacher could not easily 
discover these inner facts, but by throwing the burden to the pupil 
he makes the best possible apperceptive connections which this 
poem or group of poems can make with each particular child. In 
the course of time, to be sure, every pupil comes to know all the 
poems or all the parts of the long poem, but he does it naturally 
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and in his own way and chosen order; it is not forced upon him. 
There is a great difference—to young and old—between doing what 
you have to do and doing what you want to do or can at least do 
in your own way. Teachers usually are too specific; they dictate 
too much. 

I would present two points more, my eleventh and twelfth. 
The first of these is the idea that the desirable goal of the teaching 
of a poem is the virtual absorption of that poem by nearly every 
pupil. Each child should make it a part of himself. By absorption 
I mean memorization, yet not quite that and, in a way, much more 
than that. Certainly, at many different stages in the teaching, 
I should encourage and coax forth spontaneous memorization; 
the extent to which children can memorize, almost without special 
effort, when they are interested astounds teachers who have never 
appealed cleverly to this faculty. But mere memorizing is lower 
than the goal at which I would aim; absorption implies also the 
assimilation (often without discussion) of ideas, ideals, inspirations 
to beauty and to achievement, and a thousand other rather intan- 
gible results of association with a lovely work of art. Again I 
state a warning against the passion for testing. An examination 
measures much, but it does not measure or determine the presence 
of these things. One must judge of their presence by the keenness 
of his eye and the depth of his understanding of children and let 
the formal measurement go unattempted. 

Merely in passing, let me remark that, in my judgment, the 
ideal teacher knows nearly or quite by heart himself almost all 
the poetry which he teaches. He needs all his attention, in the 
class, to devote to pupils, not to subject-matter. 

My last point is that the final outcome of a sympathetic, 
absorptive study of poetry should be creation, the actual composi- 
tion and writing of poetry from within one’s self. Pupils can do 
this surprisingly well. The teacher should lead up to it. There 
are two stages, as I have seen it practiced. One is the writing of 
single stanzas or of short passages to slip into possible places in 
the great poems studied. ‘These are lines which the author himself 
might have written, but actually did not. Pupils should be per- 
mitted to read their passages aloud, with a bit of the original poem 
preceding and following what they have composed. The more 
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advanced stage is separate, complete poetry of one’s own coining, 
probably similar to the masterpiece, but nevertheless itself a 
genuine, original work of art. I have seen remarkably fine poetry 
written in the high school and even in the lower grades. 

What I have said in these pages about the teaching of poetry 
is based on the conviction, as I explained at the beginning, that 
we teachers must learn to do two things which most of us are not 
now doing. We must aim high; we must present literature in its 
loftiest appeal, not only as an exercise in facts to be memorized; 
we must use it as an instrument to cultivate and develop the emo- 
tions—the emotions intelligently guided by thought. In short, 
we must raise our standards; we have been conducting our English 
classes on far too low a level. Furthermore, we must learn how 
to teach to the top of the class, as well as to the middle and the 
bottom. We must develop new instructional processes which 
will reach all pupils, not just a few at a time within a large group 
which is for the most part idle and not developing. But especially, 
though neglecting no one, we must not fail to educate the gifted 
pupils, whom now we are too often sacrificing because the range of 
ability in our class groups has of late increased so much that we 
cannot instruct an entire class by the old-fashioned methods 
which once we found effective. 

If, in our ever enlarging schools, it is really necessary to prescribe 
just what every teacher is to undertake to do, so that the many 
parallel classes can be standardized and handled expeditiously, 
let us have a much more distinct understanding than many teachers 
seem to have now that the statement of mere specific units of 
subject-matter to be covered comes far short of describing the whole 
educational endeavor which we each of us must undertake. The 
intangible—that which the course of study does not state—is by 
far the more important. It is not, and cannot be, standardized; 
it is different for every pupil. Usually it does not show in exami- 
nations, and often not in school grades. Frequently the stirring 
in the emotional depths of the child is imperceptible to the teacher, 
indefinable to the youngster himself. But as surely as the spiritual 
life is man’s loftiest sphere, so is this utmost reach of education its 
only phase with which a true teacher may be satisfied. Poetry 
rightly taught refines the soul. 
































PROBLEM FOR COMPOSITION TEACHING 
A. BESS CLARK 


It is an old story, as old as the Athenian source of Mark Twain’s 
famous jumping-frog yarn, this story of how to find a new vehicle 
for thought and expression of thought in composition. <A “‘Comp. 
and Rhet.” teacher knows exactly how plaintive the prophet felt at 
nothing new under the sun. Whether one is teaching high-school 
students or whether one is trying to teach college students, the prob- 
lem of theme or subject remains despite that charming alternative 
of let-them-write-on-what-they-are-interested-in. One teacher finds 
not so much difference as might be expected between what-to-write- 
about of former days in high-school work and what-to-write-about 
of present days in composition for normal-school students, whether 
limited certificate, life certificate, or degree students. 

And then, there are so many phases of the art of writing effec- 
tively that the dear young things with their real willingness to be 
interested in anything fairly alive do not know. If one didn’t fear 
being mobbed with dispatch one should here utter the learning-to- 
swim-by-swimming analogy. But another will do equally well: 
you learn to make “beaten biscuits” neither by eating them nor 
by reading a cookbook. The dear young things under their varied 
“bobs” and in their varying ‘‘pinchbacks” are astonishingly apt 
at learning to extract material on an interesting topic from the 
library resources; at learning to read and weigh and amass facts; 
nay, even at sifting these facts and arriving at conclusions. All 
they really require is that we breathe the breath of life into the choice 
of topics. 

Some of us ourselves thrill shockingly even yet at the stimulating 
prospect of liveness in subject-matter even though our consciences 
(pedagogically speaking) remind us of the immutable sacredness of 
all learning. Naturally we are always “stalking” a new problem 
(or project) with the ardor of an Arctic explorer short on meat. 
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It has been this teacher’s good fortune to sit under two great 
teachers, one in method and one in subject-matter: Dr. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College and Dr. Krapp of Columbia. Both exposures 
“took,” and this teacher began to “try out” the theories of both. 

We recently found a problem to our hand in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. Like all the Middle West, this region has a not- 
remote pioneer history. In northern Michigan that pioneering is 
even less remote. ‘Therefore data on early days are not difficult to 
get. We chose to work for a number of weeks in Freshman Com- 
position on “The Derivation of the Geographical Place Names of 
the Upper Peninsula.” Here was a theme extended enough in 
scope, so that many things had to be done before the subject was 
completed. Letters had to be written, people had to be interviewed, 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collection had to be more than 
glimpsed into, Schoolcraft had to be discovered and rejected so far 
as dependability on language points was concerned, oral reports 
had to be given, facts had to be ascertained. And they wrote about 
it. Did all students take part in all of these lines of work? Did 
they ever anywhere at any time ? 

I need not detail the method minutely, for any alert teacher can 
suit the procedure to the nature of the study undertaken. The 
territory was of course divided into sections with group chairmen 
conducting the search. The problem was worth while, stimulatingly 
so. It aroused curiosity about origins of familiar names of places 
and a desire to find the story behind the giving of a name to a place. 

Let us see what the whole story of the place names of Upper 
Michigan turned out to be. But before we do, let us note that the 
classes were very heterogeneous racially. There were French and 
Finnish and Italians and Cornish and Swedish and old-stock Ameri- 
cans. Nearly all came from the region we were studying, so their 
local pride was a factor in making their work vital. Then, too, all 
these prospective teachers recognized how practical it might be for 
a teacher in a community to know the facts behind the name-giving 
of that place. For instance, how well to know the Chippewa 
legend behind the name Ontonagon: how the Indian girl and her 
lost dish had been an accepted tradition among the Chippewas for 
some time; how they believed a wooden dish floating away in the 
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river current from the Indian girl washing wooden bowls gave the 
name to the river—the place of the dish, Ontonagon. And there 
was Menominee with its early day growth of wild rice and the cut- 
ting of this rice by the Indians: Menominee, the place of the wild- 
rice seed. This legend we found to be fitly perpetuated in the 
picture of Indian wild-rice gatherers in the national capitol building 
at Washington. Mackinaw, Escanaba, Keweenaw, Michigamme, 
Munising, Gogebic, Neebish, and Pe-qua-qua-wa-ming Point 
yielded a wealth of interesting material and of Indian tradition. 
Here, in this work with Indian place names we learned the differ- 
ence between Indian names and pseudo-Indian names such as 
Nahma, put on by white settlers to perpetuate Indian tradition. 
Nahma was taken from Hiawatha by the people who named the 
town, and Longfellow never traveled the trails he versified. 
Through two town names, Negaunee and Ishpeming, we learned 
the valuable truth that popular etymology is usually erroneous. 
When we proposed to look up these name origins and significance, 
the students told the teacher it was unnecessary, for Ishpeming 
meant Heaven, Negaunee meant Hell, and both names were Indian- 
given. This it seems was a quite prevalent belief. Upon search we 
found neither name was Indian-given and neither meant what it 
was ascribed to mean. It looked as though the fallacious popular 
idea about the names came about because of the meaning of Ish- 
peming, “higher up.” The town is on a height of land and was 
probably called Ishpeming by the white settlers who knew that 
Chippewa expression. Such interesting bits as this came to us. 
One old settler as a boy had worked in a pioneer “‘store.”” Squaws 
came in to buy occasionally. He had more than once seen one point 
at a bolt of calico on a shelf and when the clerk took down one 
below the bolt she was indicating she would grunt out “ Ishpiming,” 
pointing again. She meant “higher up.” Evidently, somehow, 
some idealist or wag or uninformed person or persons took “higher 
up”’ to be symbolic for “‘Heaven.” Then, without rhyme or reason, 
the nearby town Negaunee was said to mean “Hell.” This was 
groundless, too, for Negaunee, Father Gagnier, a missionary priest, 
told us, means nothing resembling “Hell.” It simply means “‘the 
one ahead” or “‘the one first” in a row of things such as trees or 
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tepees. This literal meaning was interpreted by an early industrial 
concern to mean ‘‘pioneer.’”’ The Indians had no such idea, but 
the white man ingenuously gave it. So the Pioneer Furnace Com- 
pany and the name Negaunee came from one source, and Negaunee 
was erroneously said to mean “‘pioneer.” We likewise ran across 
the absurd Sheboygan (she-boy-again) story about that town name. 
After this work, the students who did it will warily look askance at 
so “‘popular” an explanation of “dough boy” as that he has or hasn’t 
much “dough” (money). 

Moreover, in looking up these Indian names, we learned how a 
name in one tongue passing to those who speak the tongue but 
casually, if at all, gets cut and whittled. Thus Michilimackinagog 
finally came out Mackinaw; Kakobig became Gogebic; Okans 
Bay (meaning ‘‘ Bay of the little herring’’) came down as Ogontz 
Bay. Ahmeek (beaver) didn’t suffer this sea change. Nor did the 
names of certain old Indian chiefs given to towns: Assinins (peb- 
bles), Osceola, and Nawbinway. 

Then there was the study of artificially made names: Sagola 
from a combination of initial letters of the Sawyer Goodwin Lumber 
Company; Raco from Richardson Avery Company; Germfask 
from the first letters of the names of seven settlers with an e for 
euphony; Donken from a man’s two sons, Donald and Kenneth. 
This is the process of coinage well known commercially: Reo car from 
R. E. Olds; Nabisco from National Biscuit Company, for instance. 

And through looking up names that were given during the French 
Exploration we saw how occasionally an Indian name was replaced 
by a French name or how a French name was a translation of an 
early Indian name. The Indian expression for “Great Waves” 
became ‘‘Grand Marais’’; the Indian for ‘‘ Point of Oaks”? became 


ia 


Point aux Chenes and “‘ Point of Little Barks” survived in its French 
equivalent, not its Indian original—Point aux Barques. Here we 
also found a bit of humorous light on early life. Point Labarbe is 
believed to have been named because here French traders and woods- 
men beached their boats and shaved in the mirror of the lake just 
before they came from the big woods to a trading-post. 

The British and American pioneers also tended to translate 
Indian names. White Fish Point in the Indian tongue was Laugh- 
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ing White Fish Point. And how these settlers characterized the 
early wild life of the region by the names they put upon it: Bear 
Creek, Deer and Goose Lakes, Otter, Rabbit, Sturgeon, Sucker, 
Trout Rivers, Chicagoan (either Skunk Place or Wild Onion Place) 
and Garlic Point (the wild onion). But even here one could not 
risk unsubstantiated conclusions, for Partridge turned out to have 
been named for a man. 

Men, men, men—how their names had been put on places by 
others asasincere memorial! Such was Houghton from Sir Douglas 
Houghton, state geologist, who lost his life on the big lake in one 
of his survey trips. Others were Schoolcraft from the old settler 
historian, said to have had a squaw wife, and Marquette from the 
French Jesuit explorer. Those few who themselves put their own 
names on places we desisted from pointing out. 

Finnish words used as names, words capable of translation, some 
of them, we found, too, in this story of the place names of Upper 
Michigan. Askel (step), Onnela (good luck or prosperity), Toivola 
(hope), Elo (life or harvest) Aura (plow)—there they were singu- 
larly grouped in one section telling a Hamsun-like story of almost 
stolid endeavor as these immigrant settlers “‘ grubbed,” and ‘‘ burned 
over” and “‘ framed, daubed, and chinked”’ rude cabins and “‘raised”’ 
barns. A little glimpse of Sweden, too, seemed to be there in such a 
name as Skandee—probably a locality in the land left behind. 

How the industrial development of mining and lumber companies 
had set its seal upon the region the names reflected—names of men 
in the concerns, names of companies, as Mohawk from the Mohawk 
Mining Company of New York State, or Balkan from that mining 
company. Even the railroads took a hand, as one humorous instance 
illustrates. A distraught South Shore superintendent, at his wits’ 
end for names of “‘jerk-water”’ stopping-points along the line gave 
a jewel series in a fit of name-making: Gem, Opal, Topaz, Agate. 
Names were needed, so names were called up even so semiludicrously. 

We found it fascinating—this composition project, which yielded 
a rather telling story of how one section of this big country has its 
past endeavor memorialized in its place names. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF CURRENT USAGE 
IN PUNCTUATION 


HELEN RUHLEN AND S. L. PRESSEY 


NEED FOR A SYSTEMATIC DETERMINATION OF CURRENT 
USAGE IN PUNCTUATION 
The data of the present study are presented with some hesitation. 
Usage in the materials studied can, perhaps, hardly be considered 
ideal. The categories employed, in classifying the various practices, 
are in certain respects obviously unsatisfactory. And the massed 
results obscure those nice practices in punctuation which make 
up the fine art of “‘pointing.”” But some such general determination 
of the larger facts regarding current usage seemed highly desirable, 
for guidance in efforts at improvement of the teaching of punctu- 
ation in the public schools. High-school and college students 
are notoriously lacking in ability to punctuate properly. Any 
systematic effort at the improvement of instruction in the matter 
would seem, very naturally, to begin with an investigation as to 
which usages, in punctuation, it is most important that a pupil 
should learn. And frequency of occurrence would seem a reason- 
ably satisfactory measure of the importance of a usage. It is 
such a comparative evaluation, of the various rules for punctu- 
ation, which was sought in the present study. 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 
The study consists of a systematic accounting of all the punc- 
tuation found in one hundred business letters,’ and fifty profes- 
sional letters received by one of the writers; one issue each of 
* The writers are indebted to the courtesy and interest of the receiving depart- 
ment of the university for access to the files of this department in making this portion 
of the study. The one hundred letters were selected by going through the files at 
random. ‘The letters may be considered largely typical of the general run of business 
correspondence, since the receiving department deals with a great number of concerns; 
in fact, it would be difficult to find a wider range of sampling in business letters, since 
the department handles the material used by all the various branches of the university. 
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World’s Work, Scribner’s, the Atlantic Monthly, and the New Repub- 
lic; a copy of the New York Times, the Ohio State Journal, the 
Columbus Dispatch, the Cincinnati Enquirer. The magazines were 
selected as representatives of the best current publications; every 
tenth page was studied. Of the newspapers, the front page only 
was gone over, as the part of the newspaper which is read most 
frequently. In examining the business letters, heading and compli 
mentary close were omitted, as constituting a special problem; 
the count dealt only with the body of the letter. A grand total 
of 38,638 words were gone over, about the same amount of matter 
(approximately 12,000 words) for each type of material. 

Usages were classified after careful study of handbooks in 
English Composition. The classification was based on no one of 
these authorities, but is believed to be fairly satisfactory and 
complete. 

In handling the results, the total number of cases of each usage 
for each of the three types of written work (magazines, newspapers, 
and letters) was summed, and the results for each group expressed 
in terms of the number of cases of that usage per 10,000 words. 
By thus handling the results, it was possible to make valuable 
comparisons from one type of reading matter to another. 

A number of interesting facts appear from these figures. ‘Two 
points only will be dealt with here, (1) the comparative frequency 
with which the various marks are used and (2) the adequacy with 
which current rules formulate usage for each mark. 


FREQUENCY OF USE OF THE VARIOUS MARKS 


The following table summarizes the results for each mark, 
and for each type of material! —The marks are divided off into 
three groups: full stops, stops within the sentence, and special 
marks. For each mark, the number per 10,000 words for maga- 
zines, papers, and letters, is shown; following this the average is 
given: 

t The writers wish to acknowledge their obligation to the Research Bulletin of the 


Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State University for permission to repro- 
duce this table and certain other data from a preliminary report. 
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Magazines Papers Letters Average 
Full stops: 
aR hae dane 398 539 666 535 
tT 18 10 15 14 
Exclamation points............. 8 oer 3 
rte 424 551 681 552 
Stops within the sentence: 
I a a abe wets eae ls 607 624 438 556 
ES od ad nig ye sidlad orton oh 46 13 7 
See oid aikaroients 17 6 9 
AE 5 Dw See eee 38 10 16 | 21 
ee ne 6 I 13 | 7 
Total internal stops......... 714 654 483 617 
Special marks: 
a 59 58 16 | 44 
| a ee 42 57 22 | 40 
Total special marks......... IOI 115 | 38 | 84 
| ae I, 239 1,320 1,202 | 1,253 
! | 








From the foregoing table, it will be noted first of all that (in 
the mere matter of number of marks used) the burden of punctuation 
is carried by the period and the comma; 87 per cent, or about 
seven-eighths of all the marks used, are either periods or commas. 
These two marks are used with about equal frequency. The 
relative infrequency of most of the other marks is somewhat astound- 
ing. ‘Thus the exclamation point occurs on the average only three 
times for 10,000 words. 

It will also be noticed that the total number of marks used per 
10,000 words in magazines, newspapers, and letters is about the 
same. However, there is a progressive change, from magazines 
to letters, in the proportion of the different marks used. Thus 
about 260 more end stops are used in letters than in magazines 
(per 10,000 words) and about 230 less stops within the sentence. 
This seems to be due to differences in the type of sentence employed 
in the more formal as compared with the less formal discourse. 
The letters use shorter sentences than the magazines; and the 
letters use simpler sentences. Particularly surprising is the small 
number of semicolons used in letters; only seven cases for 10,000 
words were found. Apparently the tendency in business corre- 
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spondence is to use the very direct simple sentence with open punctu- 
ation. It would almost appear that the teacher of business English 
need stress little beyond the period and comma. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS USAGES FOR 
EACH MARK 

Detailed study of the frequency of various uses, for each mark, 
emphasizes the fact that certain few usages stand out, as of major 
importance, while many matters now commonly taught are of slight 
value in ordinary written work—cover usages relatively infrequent 
in current writing. 

Four marks can be readily disposed of. The period is used at 
the end of a sentence, and after abbreviations. The question mark 
is used after interrogative and the exclamation point after exclama- 
tory sentences or sentence elements. ‘The parenthesis is used to 
inclose explanatory remarks. For the remaining marks the situa- 
tion must be given in slightly more detail. (Where figures are given 
these indicate average number of cases of use of the mark for the 
purpose in question per 10,000 words.) 

The apostrophe is used to show the possessive case (twenty-eight 
cases) and to indicate contractions (eleven cases). No other 
usages are of any importance." 

Quotation marks are used for four purposes—to set off direct 
conversation (eighteen cases); to attract attention to a word or 
phrase (when used ironically or with some technical meaning), 
(fifteen cases); to set off a quotation (five cases); and to set off titles 
(five cases). Again a commonly found rule is found to be of no 
importance; no cases occurred of a quotation within a quotation.’ 

t One letter to one of the writers mentioned IQ’s. This solitary example of use 
of apostrophe to indicate plurals of letters or numbers is of some interest. Almost 
all the handbooks and composition books include this rule for use of apostrophe in 
forming plurals of letter and numbers; a small sheet 53 printed on one side, sup- 
posed to contain the minimum essentials in punctuation, which is used by a certain 
junior high school, includes this rule. The situation is an interesting example of the 
need for such a study as the present, of the comparative importance of various rules. 
It is hard to believe that this rule is of sufficient importance to include in junior high 
school, or even in senior high school—at least until the important rules are better 
mastered than they are at present, by the majority of students. 

2The unusual feature of these findings is the large number of instances where 
quotations marks are used to emphasize a word. This usage is minimized in most 


of the manuals (due, doubtless, to a tendency to abuse the practice). But the usage 
is so frequent that it surely deserves full recognition. 
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The dash is used to set off a parenthetical expression (fifteen 
cases) and to set off a phrase at the end of a sentence (two cases) 
—the practice is fairly common in letters. Use of a dash to indi- 
cate a break in thought, except as appears above, seems uncommon. 

The colon is used to introduce a quotation (usually long)—there 
are four cases of this in the averages—and to introduce a table or 
series (three cases). Other uses appear of no importance." 

Only one use of the semicolon stands out as of any considerable 
importance, use to separate clauses of a compound sentence when 
the conjunction is omitted (eleven cases). ‘The averages show only 
one case per 10,000 words of use of this mark before the adverbial 
conjunctive. ‘There were three cases of use to make prominent a 
division within a sentence when the parts separated were long, or 
had commas within themselves. 

The comma remains to be treated. The following figures 
indicate the general situation (the figures are, as before, average 
number of cases per 10,000 words): to set off inserted elements, 
232 cases; to set off introductory or added elements, 125 cases; 
between words in series, 66 cases; between elements of a compound 
sentence joined by a simple conjunction, 55 cases; between parts 
of an address or date, 30 cases; all other uses, 48 cases.” 

RULES FOR PUNCTUATION AS DERIVED FROM THE STUDY 

On the basis of the study the following rules are offered, as the 
“minimum essentials” in punctuation. 

* It will be remembered that the tabulation omitted headings and complimentary 
closings of letters; only connected text was included. Since 150 letters were gone 
over, there were 150 cases of use of colon in the salutation. This is evidently the 
most common use of all, of this mark. 


2It should be admitted at once that the foregoing classification is somewhat 
arbitrary. The complete tables show the situation in detail, but can hardly be pre- 
sented here. It may be said shortly that the group of inserted elements includes 
twenty-nine cases of use of comma to set off non-restrictive relative clauses, and 
seventy-two cases to set off an appositive. This combination is in accord with certain 
manuals and can, the writers believe, be justified from the point of view of teaching. 
The group summarized as “to set off introductory or added elements” is made up 
chiefly of introductory phrases and phrases at end of sentence—exceedingly common 
practices in letters. The miscellaneous group includes some twelve types of usage. 
To be especially mentioned is use to set off conversation—eight cases. It is interesting 
to note that there are only two cases of use of the comma to set off the nominative 
absolute, and two of use to set off a noun in direct address. These two rules are 
almost always given, but appear, comparatively, negligible. Other uses, some of them 
hardly justifiable, it is impossible to take space to mention. Commas are used to 
indicate omission of verb only once. 
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Full stops: Use a question mark after a direct question (not after an indirect 
question). Use an exclamation point after a sentence, exclamation, or inter- 
jection to show strong emotion or surprise. At the end of all other sentences 
use a period. Use a period also after abbreviations and initials. 

Pauses within a sentence: Use a comma (1) to set off slightly parenthetical 
phrases of clauses, (2) to set off clearly introductory words, phrases, or clauses 
at the beginning of a sentence, or obviously added elements at the end, (3) to 
separate words or phrases in a series, and (4) to separate clauses joined by 
and, but, for as, or any other simple conjunction. The comma is also used (5) 
to separate the parts of a date or an address, (6) to introduce a short quotation, 
and (7) after the complimentary close of a letter. 

Use a semicolon (1) between clauses of a compound sentence that are not 
joined by a conjunction, and (2) to make prominent a division within a sentence 
when the parts separated are very long, or have commas within themselves. 

Use a colon (1) after words, phrases, or sentences serving as a formal 
introduction to something that follows, as a list or a long quotation. Use 
the colon also (2) after the salutation in a letter and (3) between the hours and 
minutes in a statement of time.’ 

Use a dash to indicate a marked break in the progress of thought in a 
sentence, as when an explanatory element is obviously inserted. The paren- 
thesis may also be used for this last purpose. 

Special marks: Use the apostrophe (1) to indicate the omission of a letter 
or letters in a word, and (2) to indicate the possessive case. However, posses- 
sive personal pronouns (its, his, theirs, yours, ours), do not take the apostrophe. 

Use quotation marks (1) to inclose a direct quotation (not an indirect 
quotation) and (2) to indicate the title of a theme, a short story, a magazine, 
article, a poem, or play. However, italicize the names of books and magazines 
(italics to be indicated by underlining).2 Quotation marks may also be used 
to call attention to technical, foreign, or unusual words, or words used with 
some special (as ironical or humorous) meaning. 


The writers would be much interested in any comments on the 
foregoing rules which teachers may have to offer. It is not their 
intention to imply that other usages should not be included in 
instruction, as, for instance, use of the apostrophe in plurals of 
numbers or letters. But it is felt that centering of first instruction 
upon the points mentioned above, with emphasis roughly in propor- 
tion to frequency of use as indicated in the paper, should prove 
profitable. 


t This last rule is included because of frequency of the use in social letters, as 
determined by data not here included. 

2This is the best usage; however, either quotes or italics may be accepted as 
correct for all titles, whether of books and magazines or of short pieces. 
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It may be added that a test has been devised, covering current 
practices as above outlined, and the rules included in a Guide to 
Correctness in Writlen Work, based on a series of investigations in 
this general field. 








| WHAT DO HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS SAY ABOUT 
THE CLASSICS AT PRESENT USED ? 


FRANCES MARY HUGHES 


The foregoing generations beheld God and nature face to face; we, through 
theireyes. Why should we not also enjoy an original relation to the universe ? 
—R. W. EMERSON. 

And why should not our high-school classes in literature enjoy 
books which are suited to their day and age and not those selected 
by some early ancestor ? 

A threefold investigation was recently conducted with a view 
to ascertaining (1) teachers’ reactions to selected classics common 
to a number of schools in Illinois and Wisconsin, (2) children’s 
choice of books from those on the school’s accredited list, and (3) 
children’s free and undirected choice of books. 

In this paper I shall deal with only the first phase of the investiga- 
tion. To secure the information, the following method was pursued. 
Letters were sent simultaneously to principals and through the 
principals to teachers of English of ninety-two North Central Associ- 
ation High Schools in Wisconsin. Fifty-six schools responded, 
giving representation to 268 English teachers, and to approximately 
25,000 students of English. The letter to the teachers follows: 


To the Teacher of English: 

Will you please give your most careful consideration to the following 
questions ? 

1. List with author and title eight books for each of the four years of the 
high school that you have found most appealing to children in their voluntary 
outside reading. 

2. Please do the same with books which they have read from suggested 
lists for credit. 
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3. From the inclosed list, from which two books do you get the best class 


results? Please explain why briefly. 
results? Reason. 


From which two do you get the poorest 


Question 3 is all that we are concerned with here, and from the 


replies to it (for partial list of 


books see p. 334) we were able to 


tabulate the favorable responses, under these headings: 


Humor 

Dramatic 

Different from other books 

Of good length for class study 

Sea tales liked 

Met old friends 

Full of idealism 

Story appeal 

Plot interest 

Portrayal of home life 

Study of character development 

Problem interest good 

Within grasp of students 

Adventure 

Knighthood 

Mystery 

Justice 

Causes pupils to rise to the 
difficult 

Appeals to the imagination 

Encourages creative work 

Historical 


Creates sympathy 

Can be used to create desire for 
similar reading 

Good as a study of a type of 
literature 

Good for detailed study 

An interesting period presented 

Romance 

Heroism 

Enlarges vocabulary 

Good for moral lesson 

Rhyme and rhythm 

Element of conflict 

Pathos 

Beauty of language 

Emotional appeal 

Action 

Easy to gain good response 

Good description 

Nobility 

Good for dramatization 

Interest in supernatural 


Some of the qualities seem to appeal to teachers as of far greater 


importance than other qualities, judging by the number of times 


they were praised in a book. 


The following table shows the fre- 


quency of qualities mentioned ten or more times: 


Humor, 19 
Dramatic, 25 

Story appeal, 37 

Plot interest, 42 

Character development, 65 
Interesting problems, 53 
Within grasp of pupils, 36 
Knighthood, 14 

Mystery, 14 





Study of a type of literature, 12 
Interesting period presented, 17 
Romance, 16 

Rhyme or rhythm, 1o 

Action, 29 

Historical, 22 

Good description, 10 
Supernatural, 14 

Draws out child’s sympathy, 13 
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Taking the five most popular books in order of their popularity 
we get the following list of appeals: 
































Silas = | Tale of 

Marner Macbeth | Ivanhoe Hamlet | Two Cities 
EE Oe Pees re re oe eee pee ree eee 2 
Dramatic ee a ee me 8 4 2 I 3 
Story appeal — pats Se 3 I 2 
Plot interest , eer 13 3 7 I 5 
Character development........... 33 12 6 2 ees 
Interesting problem apse sate 16 21 I 5 I 
Within grasp of child....... a a rere 3 I 2 
Mystery Ste are Balnidse ad 4 ‘ 2 I 4 
lype of literature I 2 a Se I 
Interesting period ee eee 2 I i+! Ee as bein cawdee 
Action : nea otaraek ee See ee 8 4 7 

, ] ' 
Arouses sympathy ‘ janee 3 eigenen a 2 2 I 
Supernatural Ph hadton | I Pease ii = ae 
Adventure stb a ; ee Se eae 6 eer I 
. , | | 
Knighthood 7 eee Goo 
Romance re - ar Daa ‘ } 7 TeorerTe. Ter ret 
Historic “SE Serre 7 
Confl Keun Cee ee titacas I I 
Emotional appeal....... , Sa Oona ao eer ae eee 
Good description pdoedhe-sackaeel ae Sees | ions fe Seer 
' 











Listing those qualities which are mentioned unfavorably ten 
or more times we have: 


Pupils have too little background, 1 


) 
Too advanced or too subtle, 72 

Too much detail in description, 12 
Too philosophical, 13 

Too little action, 25 

Poor subject-matter, 29 

Does not arouse the imagination, 13 
Material too abstract, 16 

Essays, poetry, biography disliked, 18 
Too remote from this period, 24 


The table on page 334 presents a comprehensive view of the 
standing of all the classics which were selected five or more times 
from the original list. 

It should be noted in passing that Irving’s Alhambra was not 
mentioned by even one teacher as being either satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. Does that mean that those schools which are 
carrying it on their lists are carrying so much dead wood ? 
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These four books did not receive one satisfactory vote: Pippa 
Passes and Cavalier Tunes, Henry Esmond, Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, and Quentin Durward. Pippa Passes and Quentin Durward 
received only two unsatisfactory votes each, so the general response 
to them seems to be very indifferent. 























Selection Frequency ee be meaner 
Te a 6 iis cg share iawbe 80 99 I 
SE oe ot es Ned atam aiid ied 47 98 2 
oe. ose aw at ere ae 47 96 4 
eee re | 20 90 4 
A Tale of Two Cities............. 39 95 5 
Poe’s Tales....... aves 14 93 7 
Sohrab and Rustum.............. 26 88 I 
Julius Caesar...... bcalbeiee men ael 36 83 17 
The Sketch Book............... .. 82 18 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner..... .| 24 80 20 
ON OE} 33 76 24 
Lady of the Lake Soya ee 26 72 28 
Teter’s 100 Narrative Poems. .....| 14 72 8 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems... ..| 8 63 
Essay on Johnson... ee 9 44 
Sir Roger de Coverly Papers... ... .| 18 39 61 
Bunker Hill Oration. cone aeN IO 30 ) 
Chawces’s PRGIOGUC. .....6 ccc cess | 18 28 2 
Vicar of Wakefield .........000.05] 16 25 75 
Pemeraon 6 EGGS... 6... escveces 27 22 78 
Milton’s Minor Poems........... 24 20 > 
Gulliver’s Travels........... ice 5 20 . 
Sesame and Lillies............... 12 16 84 
Washington’s Farewell Address. . 15 | 13 87 
Bo ee oO II re) } QI 
Burke’s Conciliation S} eech 49 | 8 
Essay on Milton ieee. 14 7 )3 
Franklin’s Autobiogray yhy sia | IO I | 10 
Henry Esmond. ERS rer ee 9 | ° | 100 





There are many deductions which can be drawn from a study 
of these responses. In some cases the books are perhaps not suited 
to the needs or desires of the child into whose hands they are put. 
In some other cases the teacher who is directing the study may not 
be working in her best field. 

Let me give you, for example, the reason given in the one 
unfavorable response to Silas Marner. I quote it verbatim: “I 
have had difficulty in keeping it from lagging. Being nothing 
but a descriptive character analysis it fails to hold the interest. 
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However, it presents good material for word study, paragraph 
building and the essentials of composition, not to mention plot 
and character building.”’ Is comment necessary ? 

Teachers say of ‘‘ Burke’s Conciliation Speech’’ that it is valuable 
for the teaching of logical organization and presentation of a subject, 
that it makes a good connecting link with history, but why put it 
with things to be studied in the literature class? As compared 
with Silas Marner or Hamlet, for example, the Conciliation Speech 
has to plead guilty to almost every sin that could possibly be laid 
to the door of a piece of “‘literature.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be a good thing to discover the best things in 
literature which appeal to the high-school child, and using these 
as a common meeting-ground, train his judgment so that his free 
and unrestrained choice of reading material would show the effect 
of his class study of literature ? 





TEACHING ENGLISH ON THE DALTON PLAN 
LUCILE DOUGLAS 


Though comparatively new to American educators, the Dalton 
Plan is well known across the seas and is spreading rapidly in 
this country. Its enthusiastic reception in England some years 
ago, where there are now 2,800 schools in London and the north 
of England, and in China, Poland, Soviet Russia, Germany, and 
Japan, has preceded its acceptance at home. There are perhaps 
two hundred schools, most of them reorganized within the last 
few months, and many more to be put upon that plan at the 
beginning of the next school year. 

The Dalton Plan, more properly called the Dalton Laboratory 
Plan, although used for all subjects in all grades, is particularly 
well adapted to the teaching of high-school English. The practi- 
cability of the scheme, its concreteness and adaptability offer 
solutions for problems which many years of experience have not 
brought before. And yet the Dalton Plan is by no means a fixed 
theory; it is elastic and capable of further evolution. 
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For a full exposition of the plan, the reader will have to be 
referred to Miss Parkhurst’s book, Education on the Dalton Plan. 
It does not offer a new curriculum, for it adapts itself to any course 
of study. It is not limited in application to the small school, 
for it has been used successfully in schools where the classes were 
as small as five and as large as one hundred. It is not a system 
which overthrows all preconceived theories of education, but 
rather enhances the value of whatever good ideas they may pro- 
mulgate. 

The change in nomenclature is indicative, perhaps as much as 
anything else, of the difference between the old order and the new. 
The classroom, rearranged, becomes a laboratory, the meeting of 
the class becomes a conference, the lessons are problems, and the 
assignments are contracts. ‘The teacher is a specialist in his particu- 
lar laboratory where he is surrounded by all the books and apparatus 
of his subject, and, best of all, the pupil is a self-directed individual, 
working at his own rate of speed, co-operating with his classmates, 
animated by purposeful activity, and rewarded by a sense of real 
accomplishment. 

The basic idea, which is explained to the children, is that there 
is always plenty of time to do things well. As it is much more 
difficult to master some subjects than others, and as some subjects 
are comparatively easy for some and difficult for others, the pupils 
appreciate the opportunity of keeping all their studies up to stand- 
ard, by being allowed to distribute their effort where it is needed. 

Usually an outline of the year’s work is given at the outset 
to the child, so that he may get a vision of the whole. Also a 
detailed assignment or contract is placed in his hands, setting 
forth his first month’s work. This is divided into four blocks 
or parts, representing four weeks’ work. Within these divisions, 
the “problems” or separate assignments are attractively, completely 
stated and present the work in orderly sequence. These type- 
written sheets, with the work carefully outlined, are a sort of 
assistant teacher. The pupil finds full directions and may do 
little or much, according as his time or interest allows. 

If one were to step into a school arranged on the Dalton Plan, 
and should follow the pupil through his day’s activities, he would 
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perceive at once the freedom and democracy of the atmosphere. 
During the first fifteen minutes, the pupils go to their class ad- 
visers, teachers to whom they are especially responsible. The 
adviser talks to the pupils together about their plan of work. He 
does not advise work in his own subject particularly, he discusses 
the “‘job” as a whole, and helps the pupil plan the day’s activities. 
The work of the previous day is checked up, and ways of meeting 
difficulties are suggested. Some pupil who has been successful 
in budgeting his time the day before may be asked to explain to 
the others how he did it. These few minutes are of great mutual 
advantage, because of the exchange of points of view. 

After this, the pupils go about their work, moving from room 
to room as they wish. A boy or girl, having surveyed his several 
contracts and decided to work on algebra, let us say, goes to the 
mathematics laboratory, and, after greeting the teacher there, joins 
a group of his own classmates, who are working in their own particu- 
lar corner of the room. They discuss their work together and 
busily proceed to do their problems. When they have work to 
present for credit, they write their names on the board, and the 
teacher sees them individually in turn and examines their work. 
Since the standard is perfection, it may be necessary for the pupil 
to go back and do some of his work over again, after some explana- 
tion or help from the teacher. But 100 per cent of his work is 
presented before he can be given the units of credit, which his 
contract tells him are the equivalent of his work. Altogether 
the child is supposed to get as many credits as would correspond 
to the number of recitations his ordinary program would include; 
but these may be all in one subject, if his interest that day has been 
centered upon one branch of his studies. That is, a child taking 
five courses has a daily norm of five units. Often he gets more, 
but he should average at least five. His contracts in all subjects 
must be completed for one month before he can receive a new 
contract in any subject. In that way, the “job” is the month’s 
work, irrespective of the manner in which he distributes his efforts. 
He has his task to do in school just as he does in life; but he is living 
as he is learning, not merely preparing for a future life. At the 
end of the morning, conferences or meetings of the classes are held. 
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Each teacher meets the class at least once a week, and can call 
them together for as many special conferences as are necessary. 

Before taking up specifically the advantages to the teaching 
of English, it might be well to mention the ways in which the Dalton 
Plan offers remedies for many other problems. Discipline is 
practically mil under this régime. The reason is easily found, 
because self-direction of activities offers no temptation to the idler. 
It solves the question of what to do with the backward student 
who falls below the average of the class. Let him work on at his 
own rate. The discouragement which constant daily, almost 
hourly, measurement with his mates brings to him is overcome 
because he finds that with just a little more time he is able to do as 
well as they, and he has the satisfaction of accomplishing what he 
sets out todo. How shall we give the greatest benefit to the pupil 
who is brighter than the average? Let him go at his own speed. 
He needs to wait for no one. He deserves the reward he earns. 
He also has the opportunity to help, upon occasion, his classmates 
in their group work in the laboratories, so he still feels a sense of 
unity with them. 

The frequency with which discussions about measurements 
and scales for marking appear in educational periodicals indicates 
the difficulty which every teacher feels in passing fair and conscien- 
tious judgment upon the pupil’s work. Under the Dalton Plan the 
greater part of this burden is lifted. Emphasis is removed from 
marks to accomplishment, and each child is held up to a standard 
of perfection. His own best effort is always called for, and if that 
is not of sufficiently high grade, he is stimulated by individual 
attention to do better. At the end of the month a test is given in 
which a mark above go is demanded. Occasionally a pupil has 
to try several times before he can attain that grade, but he is always 
pleased by the accomplishment. 

Another benefit of the Dalton Plan is that it shows how to reach 
the pupil’s individual needs, because of the constantly recurring 
individual conference, with its close contact of thought, in which 
the teacher sees the difficulties of each particular pupil, and gives 
to the pupil his undivided attention. It also solves the question 
of how to put the problem of learning into the hands of the pupil, 
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so that he feels the same consecration to his task that a teacher 
feels toward the work of teaching. In this way it appears, then, 
that the Dalton Plan gives the pupil all the advantages of self- 
direction which the project method promises; it socializes not 
merely the recitation but the whole school; it gives the greatest 
return for the effort of the teacher and pupil alike; and it is a 
benefit which by blessing one blesses all. 

For the teaching of English composition, the Dalton Plan is 
especially good. With special tasks before him, the boy or girl 
knows more nearly what is expected of him. His lessons in rhetoric 
and exercises in composition are mapped out. His mastery of the 
principles must be complete. When he presents a theme it is cor- 
rected and criticized, with verbal as well as written comment. 
If it needs to be revised or re-written, the pupil departs with admoni- 
tion fresh in his ears and corrects and returns his work immediately. 
His interest is kept from cooling by his desire to win the unit of 
credit which he likes to see marked on his graph or card. At 
composition conferences, at which the teacher meets the whole 
class, special points may be taken up, and instruction may be given 
much as in the old way. But it has been found that compositions 
due when presented, can be held up to a better standard of neat- 
ness, workmanship, and quality than those called for on a special 
hour of a special day. Sometimes there are, however, specific 
requirements to present at certain times certain pieces of work, 
and these can be held up to the same standard. The pupils do 
not fail, because they have acquired the ability to plan their work 
efficiently. 

The teaching of literature might at first thought seem to be 
less well adapted to the Dalton Plan, because of less frequent 
class meetings. But the teacher still has the regular weekly con- 
ferences and as many special conference periods as desirable, 
in order to communicate her own enthusiasm and appreciation of 
literature to the pupils. Besides the discussion and interplay of 
thought which these meetings furnish, the pupils have their own 
group discussions when they are studying in the laboratory. The 
fact that the contract calls for specific reports upon the reading 
not only insures that the pupil does the reading but allows the author 
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to speak for himself directly to the pupil. He cannot sit in class 
and simply absorb the story from the others, second-hand as it 
were. A boy or girl too often ‘‘gets by,” carried on by the momen- 
tum of the class, without actually doing the reading. ‘The teacher 
knows exactly where every pupil stands, how much and how well 
he has read. In the individual conferences she sees the ever new, 
ever fresh approach to the subject-matter and can give the adequate 
and necessary explanations, so that nothing may be left obscure 
that should be made clear. 

By this new scheme, then, the old business of teaching and 
learning is put back on its primitive basis of voluntary effort. 
The secret of education is found to be respect for the pupil. The 
art of being a successful teacher is perceived to be neither to drive 
at the wheel nor from the back seat, but to teach the pupil how to 
do it. The Dalton Plan shows how to let the pupil convert his 
interests into well-directed activities, and, best of all, while in the 
business of preparing for life it allows him to live while he learns. 





LECTURE PERIOD 


I was but a child myself, a little while ago, 

Racing with the sunrise, running on the hill; 

Feet that could not be compelled to pace sedate and slow; 
Honest lips, shy heart, free, defiant will; 

Childhood’s wonder in my eyes, a little while ago— 

And even now my wilful heart would be a child’s heart still. 


I was but a girl myself, a little while ago, 

A-tiptoe on the mountain tops to try to touch the sky; 

Arms areach to love the world, and curious eyes aglow 

With pity for the soberness of elders passing by; 

Girlhood’s dreaming on my face, a few brief years ago; 

And even now my stubborn dreams, they will not wholly die. 


You sit before me primly there, respectful row on row. 

Your docile pens record the stupid words my dull lips say, 

But where my heart went waywardly, a little while ago, 

I know your hearts are truant now—a thousand miles away! 

For Spring is singing in the grass beneath the trees, and lo, 

My heart with yours is coaxing to catch hands with Spring and play. 


RuTH EVELYN HENDERSON 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


This was a symposium of gods and goddesses based on the mythology 
which is a preliminary essential to an enjoyment of the Odyssey. 

Each child tells in his own words the story of the god whom he 
represents, giving both Greek and Roman names; he includes the 
action which involves the character in the Jliad or Odyssey, and stresses 
any application of the name within childish experience. 

The costuming depends largely upon a skilful use of sheets: two 
sheets folded in half the long way, the first one pinned on the left shoulder 
after passing under the right arm, the second pinned under the left arm 
after passing over the right shoulder, make an acceptable costume for 
boys when worn over the track or gym suits. Tridents, crowns, shields, 
helmets, etc., materialize with little difficulty when children wish to 
use them. 

The girls in the English group who were not necessary for speaking 
parts gave a Greek dance as an introduction, in the course of which they 
twice represented a Greek frieze. Mercury held his place throughout, 
stepping forward to introduce each character, and then releasing the 
center of the stage. Each character took his place at the rear after 
speaking; some standing, some seated on benches which had been draped 
in white. ‘The dancing girls were seated at their feet. This made a 
very effective tableau. 

A bit of the prologue follows: 

PROLOGUE 

HERMES: From far-off skies to this fair land we come 
Because the thoughtful children of this age 
Have brought again to life and light and love 
The gods of Grecian yesterdays 
And you who doubted now will know the truth, 
And you who knew will but rejoice the more 
In that our coming proves but once again 
Remembrance brings true immortality, — 
Remembrance in the minds of those we loved 
And who in turn loved us and understood. 
Old Homer sang us countless years ago 
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And you to-day our lessons ponder o’er. 

In story, verse, and song our names are told, 
And often in the life of every day; 

And so we come. From far Olympian height 
Which not by wind is shaken nor wet with rain, 
But most clear air is nigh thereto and over it 
Floats a white light. 


ETHEL E. HOLMES 
SKINNER JuNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTENING IN TO GET LIVE SUBJECTS FOR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

If I wished to travel all winter and spring on a fruitless quest I would 
give myself over to the task of finding a village so remote and so backward 
that no one had ever heard of or had ever listened in on radio news or 
music. Certainly I could not call the village a live one. But is it in 
a class by itself? ‘The villagers are just behind the times. Have we 
English teachers any right to criticize them, when we ourselves stick 
tight to our fossilized textbook composition subjects, and stuff wads of 
cotton in our ears lest we listen in to actual conversations all about us ? 

The objection is raised that the children do not let their teachers 
hear them talk naturally. I grant this, especially in the case of teacher 
criticisms, vulgar talk, and cheating news. In this work the teacher 
will do well to study the working methods of our great naturalists. That 
is, we must not frighten the boys and girls, nor give them the slightest 
reason to think that we are ‘‘nosing in.” If the teacher is not intention- 
ally deaf she cannot help hearing bits of real boy-and-girl talk here and 
there almost every day. This should be her guide in finding live subjects 
which the children really know something about and are already dis- 
cussing. 

I should feel that I am the same sort of person as the man who took 
the small boy to the river and said, “Now, swim,” if I did not explain 
more in detail just how I have seen the plan of listening in work out in 
a real flesh-and-blood high school. 

One day as the teacher passed the garage she heard George, one of 
her high-school boys, tell a sleek-looking stranger that his Ford was for 
sale. Right away this teacher had her clue, and followed it up by asking 
George to let the English class help him sell his car for more money. 
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He gave all his sale arguments in class, and the other boys and girls 
pointed out the weak points in his selling talks, and suggested stronger 
ones. The result was that George was less gullible when someone tried 
to get his car for a mere song. Some may sniff at this, and think that 
it is all tommy-rot that the English class actually helped George sell his 
Ford. Even if this were true—it was worth a lot to George and his 
classmates to feel that their questions and their problems are the stuff 





out of which English classes are made. 

Puzzling situations furnish many a key to good listening in. Two 
boys were having an argument about which one had the better sense of 
smell. Several others joined in. Finally John said that he knew a 
test that would settle it. Just then classes began. The English teacher 
told John that the next day he would have twenty minutes to show the 
class how to test smell. John was not late the next day, nor did he forget 
to bring the necessary plants and handkerchief. No snoring went on 
while he demonstrated the test. He got the process over, for some other 
pupils worked it successfully. The whole procedure was as lifelike as 
could be. 

The teacher who meets with any of the student organizations can 
do very effective listening in. For instance, the secretary of the Camp 
Fire Girls was assigned the task of writing a note of thanks to a young 
man who had had two pictures framed and sent to the group. The 
teacher utilized this in committee work by six Camp Fire Girls in her 
class. The teacher experimented to find out how much better the girls 
worked at this “listened in” assignment than they did when she gave 
them the textbook subject, “Write a letter of thanks for a recent favor.” 
The result, though not scientific at all, was enlightening. The poorest 
Camp Fire letter compared quite well with the second-best textbook 
assignment. 

The findings of listening in have to be used with rare tact when they 
concern something in the home life of the pupils, especially the girls. 
Who can imagine a subject bristling with more possibilities of parental 
disapproval than that of furnishing a kitchen so as to save steps? It 
was stated: ‘‘How Can We Change the Furniture in the Dormitory 
Kitchen so as to Save Steps?”’ The topic was suggested by the complaint 
of the dormitory girls that they had to walk themselves to death to get 
a meal. The result was an economical rearrangement of the table and 
cupboard. Best of all, it did not stop there. Two of the girls induced 
their mothers to let them rearrange some of the kitchen furniture. One 
mother even came to see the dormitory kitchen. 
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The teacher who listens in finds really usable vacation material. 
She does not confine herself to the text’s “The Happiest Day of My 
Vacation!’’ She heard a boy say that he saw the queerest-looking 
animal all stuffed there in the museum. She immediately made it her 
business to help this boy compose a talk about the group of animals 
which he most enjoyed. He limited himself to a group of polar bears. 
In telling about their lifelike positions, he used the blackboard to illus- 
trate points which he thought would be hard to make clear. He was 
conscious of the fact that he had material which was worth giving to 
his audience in a lively, attractive way. 

I am thoroughly convinced that anyone who advocates cutting loose 
from textbooks and living on the interests of the pupils will do well to 
follow up the listening-in scheme. It is one safe method of discovering 
just what the pupils’ interests are from day to day. It is lots of fun too. 

HELEN E. Misi 

BRUCETON MILts, WEST VIRGINIA 

BALANCED RATION IN READING 


Just as students are urged to make selections from different elements 





of diet for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, so they should be urged to select 
different elements from the possible kinds of reading which they may 
choose for their home recreation. Anybody who makes a meal entirely 
from desserts is very foolish. Diabetes stalks through the land. Doctors 
are forcing patients to limit themselves most closely as to kinds of food 
which they can take. The sweets have been overworked by hundreds 
of thousands of our American people. So have the sweets of literature. 

A recent casual investigation of the pleasurable home reading done 
in two months by a normal group of eleventh-grade high-school students 
reveals the astonishing fact that almost every list was a dessert list. 
There was hardly a soup in the group. Bread and butter, beans, cheese, 
macaroni, and meat were practically non-existent. The members of the 
section seemed to get the swing of the discussion. Presently there 
emerged for special consideration the appended lists. Which one showed 
the best-balanced ration? I leave the reader to make his choice, and I 
suggest that such an amateur investigation as this, easily accomplished, 
is our bounden duty if we believe in the balanced ration. 

HOME-READING LIST 
Arthur Crahl 

Options, Porter (O. Henry); You Never Can Tell, G. B. Shaw; Biography 
of O. Henry, Smith; Cabbages and Kings, Porter (O. Henry); Arms and the 
Man, Shaw; Now Ii Can Be Told, P. Gibbs. 
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Kim, Rudyard Kipling; The Devil's Disciple, Shaw; Biography of O. Henry; 
Tweedles, Tarkington; Main Street and Babbitt, Lewis; Fighting Back, Witwer; 
Coming Back, Schuchhardt; His Majesty, the American, Smith; Scaramouche, 
Sabatini; The Fighting Blade, Wiener; 


The Tramp Abroad, Clemens. 


Gold Bug, Poe; The Tempest, Shakespeare; Wisdom’s Daughter, Haggard; 
The Slipper Point Mystery, Seaman; Love Eternal, Haggard; Sapphire Signet, 
Seaman; Three Sides of Paradise Green, Seaman; The Girl Next Door, Seaman; 
The Brightener, Williamson; Friendship, Thoreau; Cherry, Booth Tarkington; 
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OUTSIDE READING 


Lee Schoen 


MY BOOKS 
Viola Weisbarth 


Tenting Tonight, Mrs. Rinehart. 


CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 


RicHMOND Hitt HicH ScHooL 


RICHMOND HILL, NEw YORK 


A few weeks ago, it was my privilege to hear a program of readings 
and music given by two very charming young women. 
recent graduates of a good high school, and the reader had been given 





A CONTRAST 


highest rank in the state reading contest. 


The young woman who read had a clear mind, a flexible and pleasing 
voice, and excellent command of herself—her body was a fine instrument 


for artistic expression under good control. 


a matter of course, the reading was featured 


in to allow the reader to rest after her strenuous exertions! 

The contrast between the work of these two gifted young women was 
striking. The readings were, for the most part, without literary merit. 
They were crude, technically 
uniformly, from the world’s 
reader was vitiated by imperfect analysis, by distracting efforts at vocal 
and postural imitations, by stampings of feet and wringings of hands. 
The technique of the young musician was characterized by excellent 
analysis, sure reading of phrase, good balance, and perfect elimination 
of the interpreter in the presentation of a work of art. 


and emotionally. 


best compositions. 




























Parts of Outline of History, Wells; 


Both were quite evidently 


approved representatives of their age and culture group. 


The one who played the 
piano was equally fortunate in mental grasp and in executive skill. 





the music being thrown 


The music was selected, 
The technique of the 
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It must be made clear that the young woman who read was a charm- 
ing young woman of fine personality. Her native ability was, beyond 
question, of high order. When she talked directly to her audience she 
held it with perfect ease. But she lost it, artistically, by her technique. 
She transferred its interest from what she was saying to the rather 
graceful actions of herself. She had nature and the unconscious influence 
of her environment to thank for her very considerable abilities. She 
had the school to thank for the standards which had controlled her 
technique. 

I have seen this same contrast in other states. The conclusion seems 
to be that the unorganized teaching of music by private teachers to 
interested pupils is bringing better results in the development of taste 
and technique than our highly organized English courses bring. There 
are two rather obvious retorts to this generalization, neither of which 
I shall take time tomake. They do not mitigate the fact that the reading 
contests and reading courses in many parts of the country tend to fix 
low standards of literary taste and of reading technique. 

V. C COULTER 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

LoGAN, UTAH 





FREE VERSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The two poems below are samples of students’ first attempts at 
free verse—the method we took to approach an appreciation of the arts 
and beauties of both free and metrical verse. The students were Seniors, 
just completing their fourth year in a school which trains stenographers, 
bookkeepers, cooks, and radio fans, but not primarily authors. Few 
graduates take college work later, and fewer, perhaps, have much literary 
background. 

The forty-minute class period was divided in half, and the pupils wrote 
under pressure of time. For twenty minutes they recorded rapidly all 
impressions suggested by any one of five topics written on the board; 
the second twenty minutes, they culled out all “dead” words, and revised 
for effectiveness of line-length. What cadence is present may be instinct 


or imitation, or both, as they were familiar with the poems of Amy teri: 
Lowell, Carl Sandburg, “‘H. D.,” E. A. Robinson, and other modern 
writers. 


“Boy and Watermelon” was written by a little colored girl who 
always referred to herself as an ‘‘ Afro-American.” 
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TRAFFIC 
The whistle blows: 
With shriek of brakes 
Grind of sanders 
And hisses of escaping air 
They stop. 


The whistle blows: 
With shift of gears 
Roar of cutouts 
And clang of bells 
They go. 


BOY AND WATERMELON 
A hungry lad eating 
A nice, juicy, red watermelon 
With a spoon, 
Juice running over his chin, 
Coloring his tie 
A dingy pink. 
He has thrown away the spoon, 
Forgotten the fork, 
Taken the slice of melon and 
Gouges into it 
With a soupy sound— 
Washes his face in the juice 
And leaves only 
The seeds. 


OmAHA TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


[“‘ The little red schoolhouse, which is fast disappearing, was a charac- 


teristic and unique American institution.”’] 


This is the teeming nursery of the great; 


High minds have cradled here, and traveled far: 


Soldiers, patriots, pilots of the State, 
They of the pen, the pulpit, and the bar. 


LEONARD SHIPLEY 


EsTHER JACKSON 
DorotHy WILKINSON 
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Their sons and grandsons now their places fill, 
Where all day long the classic cauldron’s brewed; 
But when, at night, the noisy rooms fall still, 
Nor watchman’s round disturbs the solitude, 


I think that those gray sires return once more 
To places they have known;—their ancient ways 
Are all familiar still; long absent lore 
Comes crowding down the aisles of yesterdays. 
They gossip here of well earned fame, and then 
They smile,—and wish that they were boys again. 
W. H. McCreary 
MAte HicH ScHoor 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





A SCHEME FOR REVIEWING GRAMMAR 


Miss Alice E. Hartzler, who has specialized in the teaching of first- 
year high-school English, has devised a means of reviewing grammar 
that has proved very successful in our high school. The home-work 
assignment requires each pupil to write a paragraph, using a particular 
part of speech in as many ways as possible. Assuming that nouns are 
being reviewed—when the pupils come to class, each is assigned a partic- 
ular usage, and a scorekeeper is appointed. A pupil is called upon to 
read his paragraph. As he names a noun, the pupils assigned to this 
particular usage rise. The one first on his feet scores. At the end 
of the period the scores are added, and the result is announced. This 
device has a twofold advantage in that it keeps the pupils both mentally 
and physically alert; and, having the elements of a game, it stimulates 
rivalry and holds interest. 

/ GRACE GOBLE 
CHELTENHAM HiGH SCHOOL 
ELKINS PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 





“ARE YOU HONEST ?” 

It is not my purpose to enlighten the literary curious and to display 
a vast erudition by enumerating the plagiarists of fourteen centuries 
and by citing parallel passages for your perusal. Very likely I am not 
enough of the scholar. I cannot even quote you statistics as to plagiar- 
ism in American schools, if indeed there be any document from which 
to quote, but I can tell you my ideas on a practical problem that has 
caused me much concern. 
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I asked of my students: 

Are you honest? If you saw a half-dollar on this desk and you thought 
no one was looking, would you slip it off into your pocket? If you were 
traveling on the railroad would you do your utmost to evade the payment of 
fare? Would you? Would you steal from the railroad? Would you steal 
another person’s words? Sometimes it takes hours and hours—even weeks— 
for people to write articles for publication. Their words, the product of much 
labor and thought, are exchanged for money. If you take over their sentences 
for yours, put them in your theme and indorse the theme with your name, 
you are stealing. Would you steal fifty cents’ worth of sentences? Actual 
money, a ride on the train, somebody’s individuality expressed in words— 
what is the difference? The principle is the same. 


Some such words as these I offered for serious thought to my classes. 
I had found reproduced almost verbatim in the American the essay of a 
boy whom anybody would adjudge scrupulously honest. Before meeting 
out any punishment, I decided to talk the matter over frankly with 
each of my sections, to see if everyone understood honesty in English 
composition as I understood it. I was amazed at my findings. 

“T didn’t honestly know that we couldn’t take a few sentences out 
of a magazine,” said one girl. ‘I did it in my last Philomusa essay.” 
(I remembered immediately a well-formed, rather flamboyant sentence 
of hers which had arrested my eye.) ‘It’s all right unless you’re in a 
contest and trying for a prize,” said another. ‘The Literary Digest 
gets things from papers and magazines. Why can’t we?” This last from 
a boy who rates low in his intelligence test, but withal honest and faithful 
as the clock. 

I do not mean to say that this ignorance is representative of the 
class. It is not. But there are enough such boys and girls to warrant 
a frank talk—perhaps twice a year. And I am positively convinced that 
students who err in respect to honesty in composition work do so largely 
in ignorance and not in deceit. Sneaks will be found, of course, in any 
large assembly of people; and it is hard to reformasneak. But ignorance 
can be dispelled by a teacher’s painstaking and kindly interest. 

It is therefore our duty to talk kindly and frankly with our classes 
(never voicing the law with threatening mien); and to encourage candid 
opinion from everyone. Surely such a day is not wasted. We can 
never take for granted the accomplishments of our predecessor. We 
can never take for granted the general knowledge of a student, even if 
he is sixteen or seventeen years old. ‘‘Wouldn’t you think he was old 


enough to realize what he was doing?” we hear too often. I say the 
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burden rests on the teacher. The student is ignorant of the code of 
honesty. The teacher has the light. Then let him enlighten. 
Harotp J. Lonc 


DANBURY HIGH SCHOOL 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 





A GRADED SEQUENCE IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


From the point of view of one who is interested in providing a graded 
sequence in high-school literature, Table I in Professor Earl Hudelson’s 
article, “Our Courses of Study in Literature’ (September number of 
the English Journal), furnishes some interesting suggestions. In this 
table Professor Hudelson has tabulated, according to the years in which 
they may be used, the selections from literature recommended for reading 
or study by the high-school courses of study in thirty-eight states. He 
suggests that his study may be of service in determining a “sound basis 
for the reorganization of literature courses offered by departments of 
English in teacher-training institutions.” 

Two facts come out rather clearly in Table I: (1) There are several 
selections that have become more or less definitely fixed in certain years 
of the high-school course. (2) There are a number of selections that 
are used in one year about as frequently as in another. The same facts 
came out in a similar study which I made from the courses of study of 
twenty states. 

The frequency with which a certain selection appears in a given 
year of state high-school courses of study may sometimes prove to be 
a safe, if not a wise, guide to practice. Much depends upon the criteria 
that were used by the compilers of the courses of study in different states. 
Uniformity of practice may, on the one hand, signify the influence of 
the report of a national committee, standardizing agency, or textbook 
of wide acceptance; it may, on the other hand, represent the survival 
of the best through extended experience. The criterion of frequency 
of practice is subject to reservations. 

A number of suggestions have from time to time been made with 
respect to the order of treatment to be used in the literature course. 
The report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements to the 
National Education Association in 1899 distributed the literature through 
the four years of the high-school course according to the logical order 
of a course in rhetoric. Certain authorities have advocated the sequence 
of the history of literature. Others have advocated the correlation 
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of the selections with other subjects of the high-school curriculum, and 
arranged the literature accordingly. The Committee on Reorganization 
of English in the Secondary School recommend a psychological sequence 
based upon the child’s interests and capacities. The leading authorities 
upon the teaching of English agree with the last point of view. 

The accompanying table has been compiled from the opinions of 
several authorities, and the recommendations of national committees 
and of state courses of study. Unfortunately, the table does not provide 
data for all selections recommended for high-school use. The numerals 
indicate the years of the high school for which the respective selections 
are recommended. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS RECOMMENDED BY AUTHORITIES 
AND STATE COURSES OF STUDY 











. Com 
Car- mittee 35 State | 25 State 
penter, Johns- R Courses C im 
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It will be observed that there is considerable unanimity of opinion 
with respect to the placing of several of the selections, and considerable 
diversity of opinion with reference to the placing of others. To what 
extent is such a table a reliable guide to practice? May we be sure that 
even a unanimous opinion with reference to a given selection indicates 
its proper place? If we could be sure that the reports of national com- 
mittees did not perpetuate the errors of textbook writers and that, in turn, 
the state courses of study did not perpetuate the errors of the national 
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committees, a table indicating the most frequent recommendations of 
state courses of study would mean more than it does. If the state courses 
of study have been developed from the prevailing practices in the several 
states and represent the survival of the best experience, a high frequency 
may prove a safe guide to practice. If, however, the courses have been 
copied from textbooks and reports of standardizing agencies, a high 
frequency means nothing more than the measure of influence (good or 
bad) which such texts or reports have attained. Undoubtedly there has 
been in some states a pronounced tendency to accept the recommendations 
of textbooks and national committees with slight modifications. ‘This 
has probably led to the preparation of a better course of study than would 
have been prepared without the aid of authority, but it has deprived the 
teaching profession of the benefit of valuable experience obtained by a 
large number of teachers working independently in widely separated 
states of the union. 

If we agree that frequency of practice, although a fairly reliable 
index, is not an absolutely sure basis for the distribution of the selections, 
we shall agree that Professor Hudelson’s work is worth while. 

STUART GRAYSON NOBLE 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 





IS THERE A MORAL? 


At a recent luncheon Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins, chairman 
of the Better Speech Committee of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, told this Alabama story, for which she gave credit to Miss Claudia 
Crumpton: 

A colored ‘boy, being directed to take a certain parcel as he went 
on an errand, said, “I aint a-goin’ thare.”’ 

His mistress corrected him. ‘‘Tom,” she said, “you should say “I am 


not going there.’”” Then she proceeded to conjugate: 


I am not going there 
Thou art not going there 
He is not going there 
We are not going there 
You are not going there 
They are not going there 


“Do you understand, Tom ?” she asked. 
Tom studied a moment and then replied: “Oh, yes, ma’am. Ah 
understands. They aint nobody a-goin’ thare!”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Speech is generally recognized as the index of personality. 
“By your speech you are judged,” we have very properly warned 
Speech our young people. The unfortunate inference from 
and our admonition has often been that oral expression 
Personality might be dressed up to conceal undesirable personal 
qualities. Were this inference correct, speech would be no real 
index. 

A better simile likens speech to a facet of the gem of personality, 
the other facets being other forms of expression. However perfect 
the surface may be, it can reveal nothing which is not in the gem. 
Speech cannot display any wealth of character, knowledge, or imagi- 
nation which is not in the speaker: nor can it long conceal real 
flaws. The pig’s tones—only a grunt, a snarl, and a squeal— 
express his selfish preoccupation with physical well-being. The 
voice of the person whose constant thought is for others and whose 
nerves are calmed by religious faith needs no training to make it 
sweet and firm, but the voice of the selfish person—the habitual 
scold, whiner, or bully—cannot be much improved by the best 
training the world affords. One gifted prima donna finally spoiled 
even her singing voice by frequent outbursts of passion. Other 
qualities of voice and of language could be shown to be affected by 
the intellectual and imaginative life. Speech cannot permanently 
represent its user as bigger or finer than he is. 

But sometimes, because of unfortunate associations, an individ- 
ual’s speech is so imperfect as to conceal much of his inherent worth. 
Grammatical errors, if not too numerous, are slightly disturbing, 
but not very serious. Vocabulary blunders may be compared to 
dirt upon the plate-glass window—often mere specks which mar the 
effect only a little, sometimes smears which prevent or spoil the 
revelation of that which is within. Incoherence, whether of the 
composition or of the sentence, is a fault in the surface itself, and if 
marked is fatal. To the removal of these and similar defects 
teachers of English are accustomed to devote themselves, but too 
frequently they give more attention to writing, which is a secondary 
353 
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form of expression, than to speaking, which is primary. Many 
fail, also, to recognize the greater importance of the structural 
faults and spend their time wiping off grammatical lapses and minor 
vocabulary specks. 

There is, moreover, another important possibility. As two 
mountaineers may scale a height impossible for either alone, so 
speech and personality may, through concerted cultivation, reach 
heights of perfection which neither can attain if the other is neg- 
lected. When the mountain climbers are confronted by a difficult 
ledge, one of them boosts his companion upon his shoulders until the 
latter may gain a foothold and scramble up; then the second man 
pulls his friend up to the new level; and so they mount. That the 
cultivation of personality may influence speech has already been 
pointed out; that cultivation of speech, if it is fundamental rather 
than superficial, may also develop personality is no less true. For 
instance, insistence upon straight expression may lead to straight 
thinking, and the earnest attempt to say exactly what one means 
may induce more definite thinking. Poise of manner may—nay, 
does—add to inward peace and quietude. Trying to be vivacious 
or cheerful in delivery is certain to have its reflex influence upon 
emotional tone. Even the attempt to use figures of speech to make 
expression more powerful or more beautiful stimulates the imagina- 
tion. 

Now let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Speech 
and personality are not separate and independent; they are one 
and indivisible. The English teacher cannot hope for large success 
in the cultivation of his pupils’ speech unless he can bring about 
growth of personality. If the pupils and their parents can be made 
to realize the social value of personality, and especially of that 
aspect of it which we call speech, they will readily give that co- 
operation without which the composition teacher cannot succeed. 





The returns of a simple questionnaire recently sent by the editor 
of the Journal to a limited random sampling of the subscribers have 
Is Thisa proved most helpful in framing the future policy of 
Good the magazine. Two general impressions stand out 
Program? sharply: the demand for practical articles on classroom 
procedure is very strong; good, critical articles, especially when 
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organized to cover a definite field, are very popular. Numerous 
specific suggestions that were made will be carried out, to the pleas- 
ure and advantage of all Journal readers. 

The critical articles will continue, but will not be permitted 
to encroach upon the space needed for the papers immediately 
applicable to classroom work. Two series of five such articles each 
are planned for 1924-25: one to round out the discussions of Ameri- 
can contemporaries, and one to deal with British writers of the 
present. 

Manuscripts already in hand make it certain that the general 
quality of the pedagogical articles will be maintained. As a special 
feature, a series of reports of typical lessons is projected. Lesson 
plans have been offered us and always rejected, because they are 
hypothetical and unproved. Detailed accounts—including excerpts 
from stenographic notes—of successful lessons wiil be something 
different. Our ideal is to be increasingly definite and historical 
rather than prophetic in presentation of methods. A more vigorous 
attack will be made upon curriculum problems also. 

The questionnaire indicates that our attempt to survey the maga- 
zine field from the English teacher’s point of view is proving valu- 
able. It will be continued and improved if possible. The general 
desire that we notice the cream of fiction, drama, poetry, and essays 
will be satisfied. We have been constantly improving our arrange- 
ments for handling this new task, so that hereafter our lists should 
be as satisfactory as any selective ones can be. 

As always, the pages of the Journal will be open to able writers 
of all shades of opinion. Since there cannot profitably be two 
national magazines in our field, the only way the profession may 
have all aspects of the truth brought before it is for us to allow 
conservative and radical equal opportunity. The Journal’s own 
position on important issues will be made clear in the editorials. 

If this program does not meet your needs, write us soon and 


frankly. If it does, advertise us among your friends. 


































NEWS AND NOTES 


COUNCIL MEMBERS, ATTENTION! 

The National Council of Teachers of English will meet in Washington, 
D.C., on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, July 1 and 3. Strong pro- 
grams have been prepared and will be published in the June Journal. 
The secretary will be glad to furnish earlier information to interested 
persons. 

The National Council is now affiliated with the N.E.A. and entitled 
to name one or more members of the Delegate Assembly, the governing 
body of the N.E.A. Affiliated associations are represented in proportion 
to the number of their members who also belong to the N.E.A. In 
determining this representation, a member of the N.F.A. may be counted 
by only one affiliated association (besides his state teachers’ association 
Members of the Council who are members of the N.E.A. and are willing 
to be counted by the Council (and therefore not by any other affiliated 
association except that of their states) are asked to notify the secretary, 
506 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Use a postal. Do it now. 

THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS 


Teachers who are going abroad this summer should, if possible, 


plan to be in Stratford-on-Avon at some time during the Skakespeare 
summer festival. A large number of plays of value to all teachers of 
English will be presented in 1924, as has been the practice in preceding 
years. In fact, the season will very likely be longer this year. The 
announcement of the dates indicates that it will open in July and continue 
until September. Definite plays are not yet announced for the summer. 

During the April festival seven Shakespeare plays will be presented: 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Othello; King Lear; Merchant of Venice; 
The Taming of the Shrew; A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; Hamlet. The 
non-Shakespeare play for this year is Sheridan’s The School for Scandal. 
The repertory for the summer season may not repeat this list exactly, 
but it will not be any more meager in variety. 

Teachers who are interested concerning prices of tickets, etc., may 
write directly to the ticket office, Memorial Theater, Stratford-on-Avon, 


England. : ; 
, CLARENCE STRATTON 
Chairman, Committee on Plays 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TWO ESSAY CONTESTS 

The National Good Roads Essay Contest for 1924 is open to all 
students of high-school grade. The H. S. Firestone Four Years’ Univer- 
sity Scholarship will be given for the best essay on ‘The Relation of 
Improved Highways to Home Life.” For information write to the High- 
way Education Board, Willard Building, Washington, D.C. 

The American Legion National Essay Contest takes place April 1 to 
June 15, 1924. The subject is “Why Communism Is a Menace to 
Americanism.” The prizes are as follows: first prize, $750; second 
prize, $500; third prize, $250. ‘The first prize in each state will be a 
silver medal; second prize, a bronze medal; third prize, a Certificate 
of Merit issued by National Headquarters of the Legion. Address all 
inquiries to The National Americanism Commission, the American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





OUR BABY SISTER 

The English Journal wishes to celebrate the arrival of a baby in the 
family—the Elementary English Review, a monthly magazine of about 
forty pages, devoted exclusively to English in the elementary school. 
C. C. Certain, for years a faithful and effective worker in the National 
Council, is editor, and the address is 7450 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
The field to be occupied by the new publication is a most important and 
needy one. The editors of the Journal and the Review have agreed that 
the former is to continue its policy of catering to the college and the junior 
and senior high schools, and the latter is to confine itself to the elementary 
school as such. 

Among the contributors to the second issue of the Elementary English 
Review are Frances Jenkins, W. F. Tidyman, H. W. Van Loon, and 
Estaline Wilson. The editor’s experience and ability and the start he 
has made indicate that elementary teachers should be advised to send 
two dollars for a year’s subscription. 





ERRATUM 
‘“‘A Bit on the Project Method” in the Round Table of the March 


issue of the Journal was written by Dorothea M. Melden of the Uni- 
versity High School of Oakland, California. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Llewellyn Jones was born in the Isleof Man. He has lived in America 
for twenty years. His early education was along scientific lines, though 
he began newspaper work while still a boy. For the last ten years he 
has edited the Friday “Literary Review” of the Chicago Evening Post, 
succeeding Francis Hackett, Floyd Dell, and Lucian Cary. He has 
made much contribution to monthly magazines and literary reviews, 
mostly in the way of criticism of modern poetry and the principles of 
poetry and of metrics. 

Charles S. Pendleton is head of the department of English at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. To a 
thorough graduate training in English at Harvard he added a doctor- 
ate in education at Chicago. He has taught in both public and private 
secondary schools, east and west. 

A. Bess Clark is at present in the English department at Northern 
State Normal School, Marquette, Michigan. She holds a degree of A.B. 
from the University of lowa and of A.M. from Columbia (not Teachers 
College). She was given Phi Beta Kappa with the A.B. She has had 
wide experience, from a rural school at $20 a month to first-year college 
composition and rhetoric. 

Frances May Hughes writes as follows: 

I have been a high school teacher, and was a student at the University 
of Wisconsin when I compiled the data for this article. My time is now devoted 
entirely to writing, and the emphasis has been largely upon educational matters. 

For those interested in the results of the other phases of the questionnaire 
mentioned in this article, let me say that they were published in the American 
Schoolmaster (Ypsilanti, Michigan), in the September, 1923, issue. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Willis L. Uhl, of the education department of 
the University of Wisconsin, under whom I made this study, for the very practi- 
cal help he gave me in gathering my information, and in getting the mass into 
usable shape. 

Sidney L. Pressey is assistant professor of psychology in Ohio State 
University and a specialist in educational measurement. He has written 
forty-five articles in that general field, besides devising a number of 
tests both of intelligence and in school subjects. Miss Ruhlen, who is 
co-author with Mr. Pressey, is a teacher of English in the Cuyahoga Falls 
High School. 

Lucile Douglas has this to say of herself: 

I have taught in several schools, both public and private, the subject of 
high school English, and I can honestly say that I have never seen pupils work 
so earnestly as they do here at Winnwood with the Dalton Plan. They are 
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active, fun-loving boys and girls, yet their school work is their supreme interest. 
I enjoy teaching better than ever before. 


Winnwood is a private school at Lakewood, on Long Island, and 
had been using the Dalton Plan one semester. 





THE PERIODICALS 

The General and Specific Effects of Training in Reading with Obser- 
vations on the Experimental Technique. Arthur I. Gates and Dorothy 
Van Alstyne. Teachers College Record, March, 1924. Specific training 
in the several types of reading ability is necessary if definite improvement 
is to be made in them. Instruction and practice in reading, in general, 
will not do it. Also transfer of ability from one type to another is 
extremely small. The best kinds of training for developing these several 
types involve (1) great care in selection of materials, (2) devices for 
testing and stimulating the kind of comprehension desired, (3) time 
control, (4) keeping of records, (5) adequate practice and review. 

The Relation between Reading Ability as Measured by Certain Standard 
Tests and the Ability Required in the Interpretation of Printed Matter 
Involving Reason. B. T. Ritter and W. T. Lofland. The Elementary 
School Journal, March, 1924. The difficulty that some pupils have in 
acquiring knowledge in so-called “content” subjects is a difficulty of 
reading. Children who read well in a “reading” class fail in studies in 
which reading is required. Reading is interpretation, but interpretation 
of literature will not necessarily bring about interpretation of history or 
geography. Reading instruction must give reading technique, not a 
special type of content. 

The Disciplinary Values of Studies in the Opinions of Students. 
E. L. Thorndike. ‘Teachers College Record, March, 1924. The positive 
outcome of an experiment with teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents appears to be that “the discipline which comes from enduring 
the disagreeable is far outweighed by the discipline which comes from 
working with an interested will along lines that fit one’s abilities.”’ 

The Influence of Latin on Spelling. Warren W. Coxe. Journal 
of Educational Research, March, 1924. An elaborate experiment with 
pupils of fifty-eight schools appears to indicate that the study of Latin 
has an appreciable effect upon the spelling of Latin-derived words 
even without emphasis upon the relations between the English and Latin 
forms. With development of the similarities in form, improvement 
increases; with the development of rules governing derivatives, it increases 
still farther. There is no improvement, and even some interference, 
least in the last case, with the spelling of non-Latin English words, 
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Breaking the Lock Step. Frederic Burk. The Journal of the National 
Education Association, April, 1924. Individual instruction is not an 
expensive system, not a teacher’s undertaking, not socialism, not a fad. 
It is an educational conception based on the biological principle that no 
two individuals are enough alike to be identically educated. As yet 
immaterialized, it will develop as science develops and conditions demand. 

Arrested for Speeding: A Hundred Million Americans. Garry 
Cleveland Myers. The Journal of Educational Method, March, 1924. 
Since each error made is not only an indication of failure to know, but 
a positive obstruction to the process of learning correctly, application 
of drill devices and demand for speed should be delayed until the correct 
associations have been definitely set up. Errors should then be penalized 
by a marking system that subtracts the value of the units “missed” 
from the value of the units judged correct. Children will readily be 
brought over to the justice of this method. 

How Shall Debates Be Judged? P. Caspar Harvey. The Journal 
of the National Education Association, March, 1924. Decision of a 
debate must go always to the skill of the debaters and nothing else. 
If debating is not to be an idle or even harmful activity, the judging 
must be done by an expert, who will, prior to the announcement of the 
outcome, analyze the performance and explain the grounds on which 
it was judged. A hopeful sign of improvement in the status of forensics 
is the practice, gradually becoming prevalent, to pay adequate fees to 
debate judges. 

The Conservation of Talent. Louis M. Terman. School and Society, 
Saturday, March 29, 1924. Investigation made possible by grants from 
the Commonwealth Fund of New York City and appropriations from 
Stanford University shows that gifted children are physically well devel- 
oped, active in play, mentally well balanced, normal in social adjustments. 
What they need is differentiation of curriculum and of method that 
will give each the type of education he most needs. The same thing 
must be done for every child. The future will bring something like the 
three-track plan of Oakland, Berkeley, and Detroit, supplemented by 
opportunity classes for the defective and for the very gifted. 

Factors Determining Salary Schedules. E. E. Lewis. Journal of 
Educational Research, March, 1924. Exhaustive study of the basic 
principles of salary schedules and the economic and educational problems 
arising in connection with them leads to a conservative position, clearly, 
however, in favor of a unit schedule and a much greater difference than 
at present usual between minimum and maximum salaries. 
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REVIEWS 


AMERICA PSYCHOANALYZED 

Criticism in America has developed a new type of comedy. Every 
reading group has a part in it. College professors use literature as a 
platform for their own publicity; editors publish authors and ignore 
literature; authors are elected agents of their own work and proudly 
ignore professor, editor, and literature itself. D.H. Lawrence,? novelist, 
poet, traveler, and now guest in these parts, must have noticed this and 
like so many enterprising English men of letters falls in with the mood 
of the country and joins in the joke. He has some advantage in the critic 
game. He has the psychoanalysis formula ready to apply to some half- 
dozen of our writers for no other purpose than to make one quivering 
patient of the whole American people. He projects a new gloss to our 
literature, that we may have a new glass to behold ourselves in. His 
thesis is simple enough: We are recreant Europeans; we have no caste 
consciousness. Mr. Lawrence understands caste; he will put us in 
our place. 

Franklin is the first recreant. ‘Old Daddy Franklin the sharp 
little man. He set up the first dummy American, this dry, moral, 
utilitarian little democrat who has done more to ruin old Europe than 
any Russian nihilist.’”” Mr. Lawrence selects a few of Franklin’s proverbs 
and then re-writes them in modernistic lingo. New wine in old bottles 
has a bad taste. Whitman, the last study in the book, may be put with 
Franklin, the first, since Whitman’s poetry evolved in a way from Frank- 
lin’s politics, calling Europe an old dynastic slaughterhouse. Whitman’s 
“Myself,” “En Masse,” “Identity” are easy to laugh at. 

One Identity chants democratic 
En Masse, pelting behind motor cars, oblivious of the 
corpses under the wheels. 

This of course is not Whitman; it is Americans of today; it is we 
who disprove Whitman. We need criticism—all people do—but why 
must Whitman, who meant to lead us on, suffer for our folly? He does 
not come off badly in the latter part of the chapter, in spite of his “false 

* Studies in Classic American Literature. D.H. LAWRENCE. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 
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exuberance” and “All those lists of things boiled in one pudding cloth.” 
There is a fine appreciation of his “Song of the Open Road,” beautifully 
summed as the work of a poet, “ Ahead of all poets, pioneering into the 
wilderness of unopened life.”’ 

Franklin and Whitman set up the dummy American; Cooper created 
the real American myth, Leatherstocking, whose philosophy, ‘never 
to kill unless you have to” is the essential American. “All the other 
stuff, the love, the democracy, the floundering into lust is a sort of by-play. 
The essential American soul is hard, isolate, stoic, and a killer.” All 
this is rant, but it does not mar the praise of Cooper’s landscapes and 
backgrounds and a wholehearted chuckle at his social satire; at his 
apology for democracy; at his obeisance to Mrs. Cooper, the myth of 
the American wife who inhibits all independent action on the husband’s 
part, a kind of forerunner of Mrs. Wilson at the Peace Conference. 
Verily an interpreter has come among us. 

Poe and Hawthorne lend themselves to the psychoanalyst, Poe 
especially because of his many complexes. Poe is the great vampire; 
his rhetorically described women, Like Ligeia, are vampires, “the will- 
to-love and the will-to-consciousness asserted against death itself.” 
Hawthorne’s Hester Prynne is psychically disposed of as the “great 
nemesis of woman.”’ American art has a hellish meaning. “On the 
top it is as nice as pie, goody goody and lovey dovey. Like Hawthorne 
being such a blue-eyed darling, in life, and Longfellow and the rest 
such sucking doves. . . . . The Scarlet Letter gives the show away.” The 
show, of course, is our civilization, which has “plucked the bird of the 
spirit . . . . killed the belief in the spirit. But not the practice. The 
duality of America, inner deadness, outer sensation.” Perhaps this is 
true. 

Two books come out fairly well from Mr. Lawrence’s psychic search. 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mastisone. This “dispassionate statement 
of material fact’’ is rationally reviewed till the flogging scene is reached, 
but then the innate feudal theory of the critic expresses itself in approval 
of the flogging incident. That which makes an American writhe 
makes an Englishman smile. Herman Melville’s Moby Dick is the second 
approved book, and Mr. Lawrence just escapes writing adequate criti- 
cism in the chapter devoted to it. Enough that he says that the book 
“commands a stillness in the soul, an awe. As a revelation of destiny 
the book is too deep even for sorrow. Profound beyond feeling.” The 
critic will not let go his analytic habit, and this conflict of the Great 
White Whale and the Great White Soul of America pictured in 1851 
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is interpreted as ‘‘Doom of our white day. The white race sank in the 
war and we are all flotsam.”’ There is no attempt to gauge Melville’s 
style. When it confronts Mr. Lawrence he dodges it. Moby Dick 
is a triumph of style, a style so profoundly subtly patterned that for 
three-quarters of a century it has defied critics; it baffles this one too. 

What a book this poet might have written for us recreant Americans 
had he stressed more the American capacity for style in Melville’s time, 
and the lack of it now! ‘‘What culture the late eighteenth-century 
Americans had,”’ he says. What culture the early nineteenth-century 
Americans had is what he should have said, and what lack of it now! 
Why? American literature does not function in our national life. 
Literature in the liberal sense does not function in the writing of any 
Americans today. American writers are spiritually starved. Would 
that Mr. Lawrence had put his time on the new rather than the old. 
“There is a new feeling in the old American books, far more than there 
is in the new American books, which are pretty empty of any feeling.” 
What a thesis for a real critic who sees America free of the Freudian 
formula! 


ELLEN FITZGERALD 
PARIS, FRANCE 





A VALUABLE TEXTBOOK 

The High School English Book' is different—fundamentally different 
—not only from other books on English composition by other authors, 
but from anything previously written by Mr. Hitchcock. It is different 
in that its first aim is to place the pupil in possession of ideas. Relatively 
simple is the problem of teaching effective expression to the boy who 
knows what he wants tosay. Vastly difficult, however, is the problem of 
teaching the mechanics of expression to the pupil who, conscious of having 
nothing to say, feels no urge to write efiectively. 

“Getting something to say, getting it clearly in mind, seeing it, 
understanding it, holding it firmly in possession—that is the first essen- 
tial,’ says Mr. Hitchcock. In this conviction he makes the stimulation 
of thought his chief concern. ‘The first sixty pages he devotes almost 
exclusively to processes involved in acquiring ideas; the remaining to 
the usual matters of form. A logical arrangement this. These first 
sixty pages stress the phase of the work of teaching which every instructor 

* High School English Book. By Atrrep M. Hitcucocx. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 
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feels to be the most fundamental, but which, hitherto, has not been 
adequately treated in a textbook. 

Significant chapter headings are: ‘‘ Winning Possession through the 
Five Wits,” “Helping Others to See,” ‘Adventures in Thinking,” 
“Exercising Imagination,’’ “Sequence Trails.” Others of more familiar 
ring are “‘Sentence Craft,” “ Punctuation,” and ‘The Study of Words.” 
Still others, designed to meet the needs of the vocations, are ‘‘ Business 
Letters,” “Secretarial Work,” and “ Journalism.”’ 

Teachers everywhere will hail the High School English Book as an 
ideal combination of the thoroughly tried old and the much needed new. 

JEAN M. FERGUSON 


TuLey Hicu ScHoo.r 
Cxrcaco, ILLINOIS 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


a 


O., 19023. 


Madame Claire. By SusAN Ertz. New York: D. Appleton & 

Pp. 342. 

A grandmother heroine with a real romance of her own is the achievement of 
this book—an achievement with no touch of vulgarity or eccentricity to mar it. We 
see Madame Claire’s far from perfect children and grandchildren as she sees them— 
tolerantly, humorously, gently, not unlovingly, yet objectively. Her only rival in 
the affection of old Stephen, her lover, and indeed of her readers, is pretty, spirited 
Judy. The men in the book are less convincing than these two. 

The Passionate Year. By JAMes Hitton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1923. 

Here is a young man who sinks into mastership in a small English public school 
with a sense of triumphant achievement and well being. He falls in love with the 
headmaster’s daughter and is firmly pinioned before he rebounds. Suddenly he 
finds himself a failure. His wife kills herself to give him his chance—the love of a 
strong, calm girl who sees him as he is. With that hope for the future, the last pages 
leave him. Not particularly prepossessing in style, but a book that takes hold of 
the mind and keeps hold. 

A Cure of Souls. By May Stncrarr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

Pp. 324. 

A devastating character study. Canon Chamberlain loves beauty, refinement, 
comfort. He is gradually led to discover that he loves nothing else, but not before all 
who touch his life have made the same discovery. A suffocatingly thorough exposition 
of the disintegrating power of passive and unconscious selfishness. At the end, the 
Canon slips quietly out of the church he poisons into a lovely sleepy place with a 
garden where he need do nothing, nothing all day long but what he wants to do. 

The Prisoner Who Sang. By JOHAN Boyer. New York: Century Co., 1924. 

Pp. 295. $2.00. 

The story of Andreas Berget, from the days when as a fat, pink little boy with 
well-patched breeches he threw pebbles among the children to set things going, to 
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the morning when Hansine finds the broken-down peddler frozen on the ground. 
Between these moments has been a wonderful life of seeing, hearing, testing the world 
and all its oddities that call themselves people—a life above all of laughter, laughter and 
song and play as farm-boy, and city clerk, actor and missionary, man of the world, 
pawnbroker, convicted criminal. ‘‘A Peer Gynt in prose,” say the notices. Certainly 
it has something of the same mystery, the same lure, the same echoes of sadness in 
its wild laughter. 


So Big. By EpNA FeEerBer. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 360. $2.00. 

A portrait of a woman whose ideals are simple and genuine, contrasted with arti- 
ficial society people and the sordid drudges of poverty. Although the book takes its 
title from the pet name given to her son as a baby, Salina DeJong herself is the most 
fascinating character. Her great struggle is to develop in her son the ability to 
understand what things are of true and lasting value. As a background there is a 
picture of a self-made millionaire and his family, a sketch of the growth of Chicago, 
and the grim life of the Dutch truck gardener in the outskirts. 


A Conqueror Passes. By Larry Baretro. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1924. Pp. 309. $2.00. 

A dramatic and sympathetic story of a youth who has seen hard service as a private 
in the world-war and has returned to America to find readjustment very difficult. Finan- 
cially unable to marry the girl he loves, unjustly demoted by his pre-war employer, 
and unable to forget the horrors of the war, he is beset by a demon of unrest and wavers 
downward in business, social, and love affairs. Finally the stress of his emotions 
leads him back to France, but he is keenly disappointed there. At the close of the 
book it is evident that he will continue to be tortured at times by unrest but that 
he will find peace in the companionship of a loyal wife and in working for his home 
and family. 


The Ancient Beautiful Things. By FANNrE STEARNS Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 82. $1.00. 
The “ancient beautiful things” are the joys of motherhood, celebrated by one 
who has experienced them. Happy domesticity is not the literary fashion of the 
moment, but of their kind these poems are worthy examples. 


My Fair Lady. By Louis Hemon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Pp. 226. $2.00. 

The short stories in this volume have the tragic force of the author’s Maria 
Chapdelaine, but lack its sweetness. Their impersonal bitterness reminds one of 
De Maupassant. 

The Rover. JosepH ConraD. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1923. Pp. 286. $2.00. 

A “Tale of the Last Days of a French Brother of the Coast.” A most interesting 
study of an old sea captain who, after a precarious life of 58 years on the Indian Seas, 
retired with his loot obtained as a Brother of the Coast. How he guarded this loot 
after returning to his bleak childhood home near Toulon and how his love of the sea 
and of his native land lead him to sacrifice his life in a most heroic manner make one 
of Conrad’s justly delightful sea stories. 
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Nationalism and Imagism in Modern American Poetry. By RICHARD FOSTER 
Jones. Reprint from ‘Washington University Studies,” Vol. XI, 1923. 
American poetry of the day is moving in two opposite directions, thinks the writer 

of this little monograph—the one headed for by Sandburg, Lindsay, Frost, the other 
by Amy Lowell and John Gould Fletcher. The groups are alike in intention to escape 
restriction. The nationalists are inferior to the imagists in gift but have better selling 
power; their freedom is in method of treatment. The imagists fly off to any field but 
insist on narrow limits in technique. 


The New Testament. An American Translation. By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 481. 

A highly interesting attempt to parallel the quality of the Greek in which the 
New Testament was written in the English. Since that quality was colloquial and 
homely, the translation uses the simplest idioms of every day speech. To many this 
brings out the story with most moving clarity. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools—Old Testament (Abridged). Edited 

by R. G. Moutton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 536. $2.50. 

The author’s plan of work is well known. In this edition for schools it is simply 
carried a little farther, to bring out with greater simplicity and vividness the story of 
the Chosen People, the major utterances of their prophets, and the deathless lyrics 
of their poets. The historical narrative is bound together by brief expository para- 
graphs and its atmosphere heightened by passages of poetic utterance. A liberal 
education in Hebrew history and literature. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools—New Testament. Edited by R. G. 

Movtton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 437. $2.25. 

For the New Testament, there is no change in matter or wording. Direct speech 
is printed in boldface. To each part—Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Revelation—a 
literary introduction is affixed, and at the end of the book are notes on both particular 
books and on the Testament as a whole. 


The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry. By ArTHuRS. Hoyt. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 290. $2.00. 

A book of the poet-prophets from Wordsworth to Schauffler, Stephens, and Alfred 
Noyes. The poet accepts science, is truly a realist and truly an idealist, interprets 
life of the moment, and opens our eyes upon the possibilities of the future. 

English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. A Connected Representation of 
Poetic Art and Thought from 1798 to 1914. Edited by G. R. ELLiott 
and NoRMAN ForErRSTER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 825. 
Stretching from Wordsworth to Hardy, Masefield, and Rupert Brooke, the book 

fulfils its claim. Generous portions of the great longer poems are included. The 

notes are valuable. 

Warwickshire the Land of Shakespeare. Painted by FRED WHITEHEAD. De- 
scribed by CiivE HoLtanp. Lonpon: A. & C. Black, Ltd. Second Edi- 
tion Revised, 1922. 

Thirty-two colored illustrations and a map of the county embellisb and elucidate 
the text. 
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The Year’s Work in English Studies—1g22. Edited for the English Association 
by Srr Smpney Lee and F. S. Boas. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

Twelve titles are here. The best known (in America) among the writers are Sir 

Sidney Lee, who gathers up the work of the year on Shakespeare, and C. H. Herford, 

whose field is The Nineteenth Century and After. 


My Class in Composition. A Teacher’s Diary. By JutteN BEezarp. Trans- 
lated by PuHytiis Rospsrins. Introduction by Rotto WALTER Brown. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1923. 

A book with a point of view and a method that will reward even while it may 
dismay the American teacher. Secure in successful experience but kept plastic by his 
obvious passion for making his work ever more effective, this brilliant French teacher 
lays his cards on the table for the criticism of other teachers. Intensive study of the 
masterpieces, discussion so frank and enthusiastic that it can hardly be kept in 
bounds, endless practice in writing, relentless severity in criticizing—these are the 
cards. It makes to think! 


The Heart of the Curriculum. By E. Enriutcu Smita. New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1924. Pp. 363. $1.50. 

Reading is this heart. The message of the book is the central position of reading 
in the curriculum. Part I discusses the curriculum. Part IV gives copious suggestions 
of reading material of the factual sort. Reading in relation to other studies might 
be the title of the book, as it is the main interest. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service of Science. By Str RICHARD GREGORY. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 347. 
A somewhat verbose commentary upon the marvelous advances of science. 
Readers who have abundant leisure may enjoy it. 


The Voice of Carlyle. An Abridgment of Past and Present. With an Introduc- 
tion by ALLEN Rocers BENHAM. Editorial Notes by HENRY GREENLEAF 
PEARSON. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. Pp. 257. 

The Influence of Highway Transport upon the Religious Life of the Community. 
Issued by the Highway Education Board, Washington, D.C. 

Prize-winning essays in the competition for the Firestone University Scholarship 

for 1923. 


Twenty Years at Hull-House. By JANE AppAMs. Edited by EvA WARNER 
Case. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 458. 


Modern Short Speeches. Ninety-eight Complete Examples. Compiled by 
James MILTon O’NEILL. New York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 394. 
$1.75. 

The ninety-eight are classified into speeches of introduction, of welcome and 
farewell, of presentation and acceptance, of greeting and response, of dedication, 
anniversary speeches, after-dinner speeches, lectures, speeches of advocacy and justifica- 
tion. The speakers are American with less than a half-dozen exceptions; many of 
them familiar names in the world of politics and the schools; some of them student 
representatives of colleges in oratorical contests. 
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The Bookman Anthology of Essays. Edited by JoHN FARRAR. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. 271. $2.00. 
The index of authors is sufficient to arrest attention; it includes Mary Austin, 
Floyd Dell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Oliver Herford, Kenneth MacGowan, William 
McFee, H. L. Mencken, Hugh Walpole, and others of parallel importance. 


The Century Book of Selections. By GARLAND GREEVER and JosEPH M. 

BACHELOR. New York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 431. $1.50. 

“Not just another book of selections,” as the Preface says. It is a book intended 
to be used as a stimulus to good, everyday writing. There is a large variety of brief 
essays, stories, criticisms, descriptions, classified partly by subject, partly by features 
of technique. A useful book. 

An Analysis of Writing. By Harotp P. Scott. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1923. Pp. 151. 

An admirably presented discussion of the factors involved in learning to write. 
The chapter on “Logical Methods” covers the essentials of expository structure; 
that in the “Elements of Discourse” enumerates sensation, causation, abstraction, 
and inference as the fundamental processes underlying the several types of discourse. 
A number of “Representative Tasks” reinforce these distinctions and give adequate 
illustration of them. The typography of the book is of first grade. 


The Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good English. By JoHN MATTHEWS 

MANLY and Epira Rickert. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 

Pp. 261. 

Chapter i gives careful instruction in the preparation of manuscript, acknowledg- 
ment of sources, bibliography-making. Chapter ii treats personal and business letters. 
The remaining chapters treat with great compactness and clarity capitals and italics, 
spelling, abbreviations, etc., punctuation, good usage in words and phrases, special rules 
of sentence structure. There is a final chapter on oral English. 


Reader and Guide for New Americans. Books I and II. By A. W. CASTLE. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Lessons in the language are given an agreeable setting. Concentration on the verb 
is a feature of the second book. The language of arithmetic problems is found alongside 
the language of anecdotes. There are a large number of short, useful explanations of 
common processes and activities. 

Writing and Rewriting. By GEORGE CARBER, WILLIAM S. Mautssy and 

Tuomas A. Knott. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. Pp. 155. 

A small book that takes its subject seriously and demands seriousness from its 
reader. With that, freshness and vigor. Very stimulating. 

Backbone—The Development of Character. By SAMUEL S. Drury. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 216. $1.50. 

Presumably a text for a conversation course in ethics—perhaps a supplementary 
reading book. The chapter entitled ““KYMS” (Keep Your Mouth Shut) represents 
very well the general tone of the book. The author is headmaster of St. Paul’s School. 


Economics of the Family. By C. W. TABER and RutH A. WARDALL, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 224. 
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Chaucer’s The Clerkes Tale of Oxenford. Edited by KENNETH SIsAM. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 78. $.75. 


Captains Courageous. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. School Edition. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 322. $1.00. 

The Jungle Book. By Rupyarp Krpitinc. School Edition. Decorated by 
Joun Locxwoop Kiptiinec, C.LE. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 305. $1.00. 


The Second Jungle Book. By Rupyarp Kipxinc. School Edition. Decorated 
by Joun Lockwoop Kyurrine, C.I.E. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 324. $1.00. 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. By AGNES BURKE, 
EpitH U. CunaArD, ALICE DALGLIESH, EpNa V. HuGHEs, Mary E. RANKIN, 
Auice G. THORN, and CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON. Introduction by Patty 
SmitH Hitt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 12. 

A real sourcebook for Kindergarten teaching. Requirements in rooms and 
equipment, programs and time schedule, discussion of group activities, inventories of 
needed or useful material, principles of procedure, are all here. Nothing more specific 
could be imagined. 

The Wilson Language Error Test. By G. M. Witson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1923. 

A diagnostic test on common language errors for pupils from the third to the twelfth 
grade. Three stories containing the same number of errors and judged by the author 
to be of approximately equal difficulty are included in it, with the recommendation 
that the one designated A be given at the beginning of the year, B in the middle, and 
C at the end. Any one, however, may be substituted for any other. The pupil is 
asked to correct by drawing a line through the wrong form and writing the correct form 
above it. Tentative grade norms are given on the basis of six or seven thousand pupils 
tested. Instruction on how to score the test accompanies the material. 


The Lewis English Composition Scales. By ERVIN EUGENE LEwis. Yonkers- 

on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1923. 

A test for measuring business and social correspondence and simple narration. 
Five scales are set up as a basis for measuring the pupils’ achievement in the respective 
types: order letters, letters of application, social letters, expository social letters, 
simple narration. Medium ratings are given of pupils of grades 4 to 12 representing 
about fifty cities. The method of determining the values is that of the Hillegas Scale. 


The Van Wagenen English Composition Scales. By M. J. VAN WAGENEN. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World Book Co., 1923. 

These are separate scales for exposition, narration and description. Each com- 
position given is given three ratings in thought content, structure, and mechanics. 
The value of the composition as a whole, or its “‘general merit,” is obtained by arrang- 
ing the ratings in these three elements weighted in the order of importance. Thus, 
thought structure is twice as important as structure, and structure twice as important 
as mechanics. 
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Shakespeare and the Universities. By FrepertcK S. Boas. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 272. 

Seven of the eleven chapters of this important book are reprinted from periodicals. 
Life on the Mississippi. By MARK TwaIn. Illustrated. New York: Harper 

and Brothers. Pp. 527. 

One of the two most recent volumes in Harper’s Life Insurance Library. The 
other volumes in this edition are: Mark Twain’s Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, and Prince 
and Pauper, Hardy’s Return of the Native, Far from the Madding Crowd, and Mayor of 
Casterbridge, Wilkins’ A New England Nun, Howells’ Annie Killburn Deland’s Old 
Chester Tales. 

Oxford Poetry, 1922. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

This year’s book has double the number of contributors and at least double the 
worth of the 1921 book. Four of the twenty undergraduate writers appear for the 
second time, their names being among the 1921 group. Advance in all ways marks 
their work. The best of the book, however, comes from new voices. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. A Story of a Man of Character. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. Pp. 40s. 

With Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, the most recent publication of Harper’s 
Life Insurance Library. 

Ways to Betier English. Brief Course. By Tuomas H. Briccs and IsaBeL 

McKInnEy. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. 331. $1.20. 

Essentials in Journalism. Revised Edition. By H. F. Harrincton and 
T. T. FRANKENBERG. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. 355. $2.48. 
How We Travel. A Geographical Reader. By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 182. 

One of the “‘Home and World Series’ for the elementary school. 

How We Are Sheltered—A Geographical Reader. By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAM- 

BERLAIN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 156. 

Another of the “‘Home and World Series.” Others are How We Are Fed, How We 
Are Clothed, How We Travel 
A Critical Study of Certain Measures of Mental Ability and School Performance. 

By Inez May NETERER. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1923. 

Pp. 141. $1.80. 

Vocabulary-Building Speller. By A. Meyer. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1924. Pp. 139. 

Words are grouped and syllabicated; the primary accent is indicated; a definition 
follows each. 

Progressive Penmanship Manual. By C. C. Lister. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1924. Pp. 74. 

Speaking to Father, Nettie, Marse Covington, and The May and the Manicure. 
By Greorce ADE. New York: Samuel French. $.50 each. 
More plays, released to readers for the first time. 
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A Scheme of English Teaching at Shrewsbury School. With some preliminary 
notes by S.S. Sopwiru. Shrewsbury, Wilding & Son, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 37. 


1s. 8d. 


Noteworthy for range of reading suggested. Composition and grammar of 


formal type. 


The Training Department of the Lakeside Press. Amn Historical Sketch, together 
with an Illustrated Description of Its Progress, Aims and Purposes. Chicago: 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1923. 


Pp. 38. 


Roget’s Treasury of Words. Abridged from Roget’s International Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases. By C. O. SyLVESTER Mawson. Assisted by 


KATHARINE ALDRICH WHITING. 


1924. $1.00. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


The Road Books and Itineraries of Great Britain—1570-1850. A Catalogue, 
with an Introduction and a Bibliography by Sir HERBERT GEORGE Forp- 
HAM. London: Cambridge University Press, 1924. Pp. 72. 7s. 6d. 
Edition limited to 550 copies, of which 500 are for sale. 


Reading in the St. Cloud Public Schools. 


Grades 1 to 6. Prepared by RutH 


EwInc Hitpert. St. Cloud, Minnesota: Board of Education, 1924. 
A complete manual with reprints of tests used in the St. Cloud schools. 


What Books Can Do For You. By JessE LEE BENNETT. New York: George 


H. Doran Company, 1923. 


$2.00 net. 


An inexpensively gotten up book containing much informal talk about books of 
various sorts, and closing with a number of lists briefly annotated. 


English Grammar. By E. E. Marks. 


Pp. go. 


New York: Globe Book Co., 1923. 


A History of English Literature. By Epwarp ALBERT. New York: Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co., 1924. Pp. 632. 


$2.50. 


A heavy volume, much cut up by boldface type. Thirty-five titles are mentioned 


in the fourteen pages given to Old English. 


Middle English gets fifteen pages; from 


Chaucer to Spenser, fifty; post-Victorian, forty. 








A PILGRIMAGE 


through England and Scotland 
with The Temple Tours, Intercol- 
| legiate Division, 65 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Itinerary includes all places teachers 
| of literature should visit. Moderate 
cost. For description, address 





Warp H. GrEEN, Director of English, 
CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, TULSA, OKLA. 
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Eight Hundred Theme 
Assignments 
Topics, Directions, Models 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 


By 
MIGNON WRIGHT 
Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Address 


MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Ill. 













































THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF 


MODERN PLAYS 


Edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard, University of Wisconsin 


IFTEEN short plays, contemporary American, 

English, and Irish dramas of permanent worth, 
for reading, study and representation in the college 
and high-school classroom. 


An introduction on the Reading of Plays, a detailed 
bibliography of additional modern plays, notes on 
dramas and dramatists, and questions for discussion, 
make the volume of exceptional interest to instructor 
and student. 

MODERN PLAYS makes a handsome library volume, 
as well as an invaluable textbook for drama study. 


Price $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St. BOSTON 





The dramatists 
include 

Eugene O’ Neill 
John Galsworthy 
Lord Dunsany 
Percy MacKaye 
J. M. Synge 
W. B. Yeats 
Beulah Marie Dix 
Winthrop Parkhurst 
Lady Gregory 
George Middleton 
Harold Chapin 
Louise Saunders 


Harold Brighouse 




















A Pucker in a Brow 


“Writing an entertaining letter puckers the brow of an average 
student, but this may be obviated by the chapter on letter-writing,” 


writes a teacher concerning 


Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric 


While it may be good for the soul of the average student to have to 


pucker his brow occasionally, most teachers undoubtedly will welcome a 


book which, according to the above bit of evidence, makes life in the 


English class so tranquil. 


Adopted by 1000 schools in one year 





Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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